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BLADES, EAST & BLADES, Ltd. 


Established 1821. 


CITY OFFICES: 


WORKS : 
17 ABCHURCH LANE, LEONARD ST., FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. LONDON, E.C. 


Telephones : Mansion House 9681 (5 lines). Telephones : Clerkenwell 3636, 3637, 3638. 
Telegrams : “* Identical, London.” 


BANKERS’ CHEQUE PRINTERS. 


BANK NOTES, BONDS, BANKERS’ PROTECTIVE CHEQUES, 
CERTIFICATES, POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS, 
ENGRAVERS AND FINE ART PRINTERS. 
COMPANY PROSPECTUSES. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
PRINTERS, ACCOUNT BOOK MAKERS, AND SEAL ENGRAVERS. 


PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOUR PRINTING. 


PUBLIC COMPANY WORK, INCLUDING INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
BANKS, ETC., A SPECIALITY. 
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BRADBURY, WILKINSON & CO., LTD. 
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DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS 
— a 
BANK NOTES, POSTAGE STAMPS, 
BONDS, SHARE WARRANTS, 
CERTIFICATES, CHEQUES, 
and 
ALL DOCUMENTS OF SECURITY 
——iii— 
PROSPECTUSES, TRUST DEEDS, 
CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS, 
AND ALL STATIONERY FOR 
FINANCIAL HOUSES 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: LONDON OFFICE: 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY — 2 MOORGATE BUILDINGS, 
pai ag E.C.2. 


TELEFHONE: WIMBLEDON 2500-1-2 TELEPHONE: METROPOLITAN 8806-7-8 
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Telephones: Telegrap h & Cables: 
Metropolitan 2323 (7 lines). Briforcol, Cent, London. 
‘ 2511 (2 liaes, Foreign Exchange). 


THE BRITISH 
FOREIGN & COLONIAL 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


ISSUING HOUSE 
COUPONS 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
LOANS 
OTHER BANKING BUSINESS 


AGENTS IN ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


B.F.C. House, 81-87 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 

















BARCLAYS BANK | 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


And over 2,000 Branches in England and Wales. 


Authorised Capital .. .. £20,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up Capital... £15,858,217 
Reserve Fund .. .. £10,250,000 
Deposits, etc. (31st Dec., 1929) £337 ,439,214 


Every descriptionof Britishand 
Foreign Banking Business Transacted. 
Executor and Trustee Business undertaken. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 

BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS). 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED. 
BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA). 

BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.I. 

THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. 

THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 

















BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


OVER 400 BRANCHES IN 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


KENYA . TANGANYIKA UGANDA  NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA , PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA . SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST INDIES . BRITISH GUIANA 
EGYPT . SUDAN. PALESTINE 
MALTA . GIBRALTAR’ . MAURITUS 
LIVERPOOL . MANCHESTER . HAMBURG Agency: NEW YORK 


THIS BANK OFFERS UNIQUE ADVANTAGES TO THOSE INTERESTED IN 
COLONIAL TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Head Office : 544 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA), 
214 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL. 


























for every banking service 


Lloyds Bank is organized to undertake banking operations of every 

description, from the smallest to the largest. Besides more than 1,850 

branches in England and Wales, it has offices in India and Burma and 

agents or correspondents in all parts of the world. Deposits with the 
bank exceed £350,000,000. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: London, £.c.3 
Colonial and Foreign Department: 80 Gracechurch Street, £.c.3 
Trustee Department : 39 Threadneedle Street, £.c.2 





AL PROV: 
yario BANK CAL 


LIMITED 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
Over £290,000,000 


Head Office: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Over 1,300 Offices... Agents Everywhere. 





Every Description of BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING Business Transacted. 


TRUSTEESHIPS AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 





( iv ) 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office : London Office : 
7 WATER STREET, 68 LOMBARD ST., 
LIVERPOOL. . LONDON, E.C.3. 


Manchester District Office: 43 SPRING GARDENS. 


Capital Paid Up and Reserves .. £7,800,045 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1929 £82,620,493 


The Bank has over 560 Offices, and Agents 


in all the principal towns at home and abroad. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 
The Bank is prepared to act as Registrar for Public and Corporate Bodies, etc. 








LIMITED 


Every Banking Facility 
Agencies Undertaken for Foreign Banks 


(13 Spring Gusdene, Manchester 
“astle Street, Live erpoc " 
* U6 Corn London, E.C 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT - . , . - 13 Spring Gardens, Manchester 


, on §75 Cornhill, E.C.3 
LONDON OFFICES - - ~~ }Qyc"RNY Branch, 46 Old Bond Street, WA 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE - - ae . . - ’ . 3 Water Street 


Prion cE 
ie Sy 390 AGENTS 


l Dec., 1929 ‘a 
om BRANCHES DIstRIcr BANK EVERYWHERE 


HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER 











THE UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY 
OF LONDON, LIMITED, 


Telegrams: 39 CORNHILL, Telephones: 


“Udisco, Stock, Mansion House 7941 


London.” LONDON, E.C.3. (10 lines). 
Capital Paid up and Reserve Fund 


£3,000,000 


DIRECTORS 
Arthur Louis Allen Robert Holland Martin, C.B. 
Laurence Currie Archibald A. Jamieson 
The Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, K.B.E. Robert Callander Wyse 
Manager Deputy-Manager 

ROBERT CALLANDER WYSE Cc. S. LANGLEY 

Sub-Managers Assistant Manager 
A. F. E. FOUCAR E. C. ELLEN T. E. WHELEN 

Secretary: C. W. HOLLIDAY 





| Treasury, Bank and First-Class Trade Bills Discounted. 
Money Received on Deposit for Fixed Periods or at Call. 
Enquiries Invited. 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727) 


Capital (Fully Paid) - - - £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund . - - - £2,910,320 
Deposits - - - - - £46,235,129 


OVER { 
200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 





The Bank is especially equipped for acting as Agent 
and Representative of Foreign and Colonial Banks and 
Financial Houses, and will be pleased to forward, 
on request, conditions for the opening of Accounts. 


A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service is placed at the disposal of the Bank’s clients. 


LONDON OFFICES : 


City—3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
West End—49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 
64 New Bond Street, W.1. 


237 BRANCHES IN ALL. 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 


General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 





( vi ) 
The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members ts limited to 
the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ibe “ie an $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID uP ooo aan ede $20,000,000 


RESERVE FUNDS— 
STERLING .. see ate és “ £6,500,000 
$9,500,000 


SILVER nae ain sid me ae oe 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS .... $20,000,000 
Heap OFFicE: HONGKONG. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
J. A. PLUMMER, Chairman. 
C. G, S. MACKIE, Deputy-Chairman. 
W. H. BELL J. J. PATERSON 
A. H. COMPTON T. E. PEARCE 
B. LANDER LEWIS T. H. R. SHAW 
G. MISKIN. J. P. WARREN 
ACTING CHIEF MANAGER: V. M. GRAYBURN. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Guten, Chefoo, Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila 
Moukden, Muar, Nagasaki, New York, Peiping (Peking). Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, Yokohama. 


COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 
Sir Charles Addis, K.C.M.G., Chairman. 
. H. Barlow Sir George Macdonogh, G.B.E., Sir George Sutherland 
. G. M. Bernard K.C.B., K.C.M.G. A. M. Townsend 
-. A. Campbell The Rt. Hon. Lord Revelstoke Cc. F. Whigham 
MANAGERS IN LONDON: 


Sir Newton Stabb H. D. C. Jones 
Sub-Manager: R. E. N. Padfield Accountant: A. Moncur 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 





BANK CUXROWNICTWA S.A. W POZHANIU 


(SUGAR INDUSTRY BANK IN POZNAN). 
Head Office: 
POZNAN. 


Branches : 
WARSAW. LWOW. 
Telegraphic Address (Head Office and Branches): “BACUKRO.’ 
Affiliated :---DANZIG: BALTISCHE COMMISSIONSBANK G.m.b.H. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BAI,TICBANK.” 
IN ACCOUNT WITH THE BANK OF POLAND. 
ACCOUNTS WITH POST OFFICE BANKS. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT : 


Accepts Deposits, Current Accounts, Deposits in Polish and Foreign 
Currencies, Bills Discounted. Money remittances and Bankers’ Drafts 
Inland and Foreign. Every description of Banking Business Transacted. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT: 


Sales on commission on the home market and export of sugar from 
sugar factories federated in the West Polish Sugar Industry Association 
and the Commercial Company of Associated Sugar Factories in Warsaw. 
Commission buyers of fuel, fertilizers and sacks for the federated sugar 
factories. 

















Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York maintains three banking 
"cies in London, each of which is fully equipped to afford a com- 
prehensive personal business and imennetional banking service. 
The Company offers direct banking service to New York, Paris, 
Brussecs, Havre, ANTWERP, LIVERPOOL, and other towns and countries 

where it has offices and connections 


The chief functions of the bank are: 
ACCEPTING CURRENT ACCOUNTS AND DEALING GENERALLY IN FOREIGN EX- 
TIME DEPOSITS. CHANGE & COLLECTING FOREIGN BILLS. 
ISSUING DOCUMENTARY CREDITS AND ISSUING LETTERS OF CREDIT AND 
DISCOUNTING APPROVED ACCEPTANCI'S. TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES. 
UNDERTAKING THE SAFE KEFPING OF SECURITIBS, THE COLLECTION CF 
COUPONS, ETC, 


32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


PALL MALL OFFICE KINGSWAY OFFICE LIVERPOOL OFFICE 
50 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 27 Cotton Exchange Buildings 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS HAVRE ANTWERP LIVERPOOL 
(Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A.) 


Capital and Surplus $260,000,000 Total assets exceed $1,749,000,000 














The 
ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


CAPITAL: 
AUTHORISED - £2,000,000 SUBSCRIBED AND PAID-UP - £1,250,000 
President: Tue Rr. Hon. Tue Eart or Dersy, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.V.0., P.C. 


DIRECTORS : 
CHARLES LAURENT (Vice-President). 
F. A. SZARVASY (Chairman). VICOMTE DE LA PANOUSE, K.C.M.G., 
STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON K.C.V.O., C.B. 
R. M. HOLLAND-MARTIN, C.B JEAN PARMENTIER 
PIERRE MIRABAUD | HENRI POUYANNE, C.B.E. ) Joint General 


LORD CHARLES MONTAGU, C.V.O., D.L. S. METZ ) Managers. 


The Bank undertakes commercial banking business.of every description 
throughout the world and is specially equipped to assist in the develop- 
ment of trade be‘ween Great Britain and France. 


Telephone : 31, LOMBARD ST. Cable Address : 


“ ANGFREBANK, 


a 77\\ L ONDON. E.¢c3. LONDON.” 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835. 


Paid-up Capital - - - . £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £4, ‘475, 000 
Reserve Liability of Prepricters under the Charter £4, 500, 000 


£13,475,000 
COURT OF DIRECTORS : 


RIGHT HON. LORD ALDENHAM. F. ve LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esg., 


. E. BARNETT, Eso. 
;. es GiLiIAT, ine. RIGHT HON. Tas EARI, OF MIDLETON, K.P. 


HAROLD NELSON, EsQ. 
KENNETH GOSCHEN, Esg. HORACE PEEL, Ria. 


JOHN SANDERSON, Eso. 
R. JOHNSON, Eso. ARTHUR WHITWORTH Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
WEST END BRANCH: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2, 


Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH 
WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and the DOMINION of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking business in 
Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or collects Bills. Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters 
of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY OF SYDNEY 


LIMITED 


Established 1834. Incorporated in New South Wales with limited liability. 
With which is amalgamated THE BANK OF VICTORIA LTD. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - - - £12,000,000 


CAPITAL PAID UP - - - - - £4,739,012 
RESERVE FUND £4,200,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS £4,739,012 

£13,678.025 


TOTAL DEPOSITS June 30th, 1929 - - £5442086 0 0O 
TOTAL ASSETS “ ‘i - - £65,536,000 0 O 


HEAD OFFICE: 343 GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY, 
General Manager - J. R. DRYHURST. 


LONDON OFFICE: 18, BIRCHIN LANE, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
Manager - V. B. JONES. 


469 Offices and Branches in New South Wales, Queersland, Victoria, South Australia, and 
Federal Capital Territory. Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand and all other 
parts of the world. 


Drafts payable on demand and Letters of Credit are issued by the London Branch on the 
Head Office, Branches and Agencies of the Bank. 


Bills on Australia negotiated and collected. Remittances cabled and mailed. 





ENTERPRISE! 


@, The intrepid enterprise of Columbus over four 
centuries ago apened up all the possibilities of an 

undeveloped Continent. 

@, Since then, the enterprise of succeeding generations 

has resulted in phenomenal development of the vast 

resources of the New World. 

@, To-day a great and growing volume of overseas 

trade is transacted annually by the Latin; American 

Republics, and complete facilities for every descrip 

tion of modern banking business are afforded by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK LTD 


117 OLD BROAD ST, LONDON,EC2 





Chilean 
Investment Securities 


Our Monthly Circular containing particulars of all Securities dealt in 
on this Market will be sent to any Financial Institution on application. 


We offer further particulars and information regarding any securities 
listed on the Valparaiso and/or Santiago Stock Exchanges. 


We also invite applications for our Booklets on the Mortgage Bank 
Bonds and the Chilean Government and Municipal Bond Issues. 


We especially invite enquiries from Investment Trusts and are 
prepared to furnish all the information necessary for a complete 
study of the Investment Market in Chile. 5 


H. J. Tanner & Cia. 


(Members VALPARAISO and SANTIAGO Stock Exchanges) 


Casilla 825 Cables :—** TANCAR.”’ Casilla 2394 
VALPARAISO Codes:__J Peterson (2nd & 3rd Editions) SANTIAGO. 
“| Bentley (5th Edition). 








THE 
BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK 


LIMITED 


Capital Authorized - - £5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund £225,000 
Through its world-wide connections and agencies the Bank 
is able to offer to its clients at home and abread exceptional 
facilities in foreign exchange and in the financing of every form 
of foreign trade, and also to provide up-to-date credit reports 
and information as to international business conditions. Corre- 
spondence invited. 


33, GRACECHURCH STREET 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telegraphic Address {Porc ‘* SAESREVO, WIRE, LONDON ”’ 
oe - - 


(Foreign) : ‘‘ SAESREVO, LONDON” 
Telephone No. Roya 7111 


Affiliated Institution in Poland: 
Ancto-Potisu Bank, Limiten, WARSAW. 





SOCIETE FINANCIERE SUISSE 
ET SCANDINAVE A.-B. 


STOCKHOLM—Gustaf Adolfs Torg 16 


Telegrams: Berth, Stockholm 
Telephones: 1482, 1481, 1495 


SECURITIES, SHARES AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. COLLECT DIVIDEND COUPONS, ETC. 


MOTHER COMPANY AT GENEVA 


SOCIETE FINANCIERE POUR VALEURS 
SCANDINAVES EN SUISSE 
GENEVA—Corraterie 13 


Telegrams: Susca, Geneva 


TRANSACT ALL KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS IN SWITZERLAND 





ESTABLISHED IN 184i. 


Capital paid up and 

Reserves’ - - Drs. 1,205,000,000. 
Deposits (Dec. 31, 1929) » 6,550,000, 000. 
Total Resources - ,, 8, 212, 000, 000. 


HEAD OFFICE IN ATHENS 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREECE 


NEW YORK AGENCY - - 51 MAIDEN LANE 
| Affiliated Bank : HELLENIC BANK TRUST COMPANY, 
51, MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Correspondents in all parts of the World. 


Complete International Banking Service of 
Every Description. 





BANCA NAZIONALE D’ALBANIA 
BANKA KOMBETARE E SQHIPNIS 


Capital 12,500,000 Albanian Gold Francs 
oo 
BANK OF ISSUE FOR THE ALBANIAN STATE 
oo 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ OFFICE IN ROME, VIA TORINO, 107 


Branches in CORIZA, DURAZZO, SCUTARI, TIRANA, VALONA 
. oo 


ALL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 





THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746. 
CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS - £3,500,000 


Head Office: 
38 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


OVER 200 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


London Office: 
38 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 


Every Description of Home and Foreign Banking Business transacted. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 


ESTABLISHED 1880. (Incorporated in Japan.) 











Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - > - Yen 111,500,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 

Brancues and Acenctigs at Alexandria, Batavia, Bombay, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los 
Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostok (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and 

Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. Deposits received 

for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 


London Office :—7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
D. NOHARA, Manager. 











NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT. 


(Incorporated in Egypt. Liability of Members~is Limited.) 


HEAD OFFICE : CAIRO. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - £3,000,000, 


RESERVE FUND - - £2,950,000. 


London Agency : 
6 and 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in 


EGYPT and the SUDAN. 
BANQUE BELGE POUR L’ETRANGER S.A. 


(Filiale de la Société Générale de Belgique.) (Limited Company Incorporated in Belgium ) 
CAPITAL : Subscribed Frs. 200,000,000 Paid up Frs. 158,424,125 RESERVES Frs. 120,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: BRUSSELS, 66 rue des Colonies. 
Branches : PARIS (12 Place de la Bourse), NEW YORK (67 Wali Street), PEKING (PEIPING), SHANGHAI, TIENTSIN 
HANKOW. 
LONDON OFFICE: 4 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
Manager: A. S. DONNAY (Director), 
London Committee: Messrs. J. S. Haskell, A. F. Buxton, G. Grinnell Milne, Emile Francqui, Chevalier de Wouters, 
F. Haegler (Honorary General Manager) and A. S. DONNAY, 
AFFILIATED BANKS throughout BELGIUM and LUXEMBURG and also in FRANCE and GERMANY. i 
ALLIED BANKS in Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Egypt, Holland, Hungary, Italy (Tyrol), Morocco, Poland, Rumania, Spain, 
and Yugo-Slavia, 
Correspondents in all parts of the World. 
AGENTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM FOR THE BELGIAN POSTAL CHEQUE SERVICE 
LETTERS OF CREDIT—COLLECTION OF CLEAN AND DOCUMENTARY DRAFTS. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE business a speciality; FOREIGN CURRENCIES bought and sold for immediate or forward delivery: 


enabling traders to secure the exchange for their contracts in the currency of the country of their customers. 
All kinds of banking business undertaken. 

















Telegraphic Address : 


Ultramarin, oRTUGUESE SE pores AND 0 VERSEAs , Lotion Wall 0295. 
\9- BANK 
A Tp | 


Capital Authorized : 3 3 Capital Issued and fully paid: 
£1,500,000 3 = 3 ver £1,060,000 


and its Offices in PORTUGAL, 
the PORTUGUESE COLONIES, BRAZIL and BOMBAY 
BANQUE FRANCO-PORTUGAISE D’OUTREMER, PARIS. 


The Bank places at the disposal of its clients a complete international banking service. 


Sole London 
Representatives of 


{ BANCO NACIONAL ULTRAMARINO, LISBON 
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Established 1861. 
Fonsecas, Santos & Vianna 


Bankers 


LISBON 


TELEGRAMS: SANVISE, LISBON 


» Los 
neiro, 
ntsin, 


; and 
eived 
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'T.| BANQUE COMMERCIALE ROUMAINE | 


société anonyme 
Authorised Capital - - - Lei 500,000,000 
| Paid up Capital - - - Lei 300,000,000 
),000. Reserve Fund - - ~ Lei 102,000,0GO 
’ ad | 


Registered Office: Bucarest, Strada Smardan No. 3. 


),000. Branches : Bucarest, Calea Victoriei No. 29; Braila; Constantza, Craiova, 
Galatz and Ploesti. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


President : Prince de Brancovan. Vice-Presidents : Messrs. Maurice Boutry and Chevalier de Wouters 
Hon. Vice-Presidents: Messrs. Ed. Wiener and P. Barbé. 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS CARRIED OUT. 
Telegraphic address: COMRO. 
Telegraphic address of the Bucarest Branch: VICTOCOM. 


A. M., B O N N E R, TD. Estab 


30 LIME ST. and “7 BLOMFIELD ST. 
LONDON, E.C.3 LONDON, E.C.2 


Tel: Tel. : 
Monument 0794 City 1956- 


- — 


DATING STAMPS, URGENT ORDERS AUTOMATIC NUMBERING AND 


ENDORSING INKS AND nee DATING MACHINES, COMPANY 
SELF-INKING PADS A Speciality SEALS, GENERAL ENGRAVERS 








BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Establiched in 1817 
Incorporated in New South Wales with limited liability. 


With Branches and Agencies (588) in all the Australian 


States, New and, iji, Papua and Mandated 
erritory of New Guinea. 


Paid-up Capital - - - 

Reserve Fund 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors _ 87,500,000 500,000 
221, 150,000 


Aggregate Assets to 30th Sept., 1929 
£90,806,297 : 7:10 


Head Office: SYDNEY, N. S. WALES 
General Manager: A. C. DAVIDSO } 


LONDON DIRECTORS: 
H. L. M. Tritton, Chairman, 
I, C. GeppEs, Esq. Cnas, 1.. Davztet, Esq. 
Oscar Lines, Esq., Hon, Director. 


jJ.S. CAMPBELL, Manager. A. L. Kennepy, Secretary 
D, Geppie, Assist. Manager. G.S. Kett, Accountant 


The London Office issues Drafts on its Head Office 
(Sydney, N.S.W.) and Branches. Makes Mail and Cable 
Transfers, Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange. 
Arranges Wool and other Produce Credits. Receives 
Deposits for fixed periods on terms which may be 
known on application; and conducts every description 
of Australasian Banking Business. 


London Office: 


29 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2 


LONDON & EASTERN 
TRADE BANK LTD. 


(Established 1920) 


61/62 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Telegraphic Address : 
EASTRABANK, LONDON. 


CAPITAL 
AUTHORISED - £1,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED & PAIDUP £600,000 


— Specially organised for — 


the financing of trade with 
— Europe and the Near East — 


INQUIRIES INVITED 





BANK OF ADELAIDE 


(Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1865, and registered 
under the Companies Act, 1892 of South Australia). 


£1,250,000 
£1,000,000 


£ 2,250,000 


£1,250,000 
£3,500 500, ,000 


Head Office: ADELAIDE,SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Sydney Office: 279 GEORGE STREET. 
Melbourne Office: 267 COLLINS STREET. 
Brisbane Office: 305 QUEEN STREET 

Perth (W.A.) Office: St. GEORGE’S TERRACE, 
Freemantle Office: 78-80 HIGH STREET. 


Paid-up Capital - - 
Reserve Fund - - 


Reserve Liability of 
Shareholders 


Branches throughout Australia. 


BILIS on Australasia purchased or collected. 
DRAFTS and LETTERS of CREDIT issued; 
REMITTANCES cabled; ACCOUNTS opened in 
Australia for Overseas Banks, and every other des- 
cription of Banking and Exchange business transacted. 


INQUIRIES REGARDING AUSTRALIAN TRADE INVITED. 
London Office: 
11 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 


A. BUTTERWORTH, Manager. 


OTTOMAN BANK 


Established 1863. 


CAPITAL, £10,000,000. 
PAID UP, £5,000,000. 


London Office: 
26 THROGMORTON ST., E.C.2. 


Manager: E. W. H. BARRY. 
Deputy } anager : R. 8. C. PEARCE. 
Assistant Manager and Secretary: W. P. a 
Sub-Managers: F. FISHER, G. F. KER 


PARIS: 7 RUE MEYERBEER 


ISTANBUL (formerly Constantinople) and 
throughout TURKEY. 
MANCHESTER: 56/60 Cross Street. 
MARSEILLES: 41/43 Rue Grignan. 

NICE: 13 Place Massena. 

EGYPT: Alexandria, Cairo, Ismailia, Mansura, 
Minya, Port Said. 

PALESTINE: Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Nablus. 
TRANSJORDANIA: Amman. 

CYPRUS: Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, 
Paphos. 

Filiale for SYRIA: Banque de Syrie et du Grand Liban. 
GREECE. IRAK. PERSIA. TUNIS. 
(Over 80 Branches in-the Near East.) 


The Bank has been established for over 60 years, 

and has its own Branches or Agents in every 

important commercial town in the Near East. 

Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers issued. Letters 

of Credit granted. Exchange and _ Insurance 
operations effected. 





> 


THE 


IDE|} STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA umiten 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South 

Africa; and to the Governments of Northern 

Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and 
Tanganyika. 


Capital Authorised 

and Subscribed - 
Capital Paid up - 
Reserve Fund - - 
Capital Uncalled - 


£10,000,000 
~ £2,500,000 
£3,164,170 
£7,500,000 
£13,164,170 


ad Offic 


10 CLEMENTS. LANE, LOMBARD STREET, 


and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, E.C.2. 
WEST END Branch, 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK Agency: 67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG yo ary Bank of Britis» West Africa, Ltd., 
49-53 Schauenburger Strasse. 

OVER 370 BRANCHES, SUB-BRANCHES and 
AGENCIES in SOUTH, EAST and 
GERTRAL AFRICA. 


Banking Business transacted in 


all Parts of the World. 


BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager. 





THE 


NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED 


Established 1835 


Head Offices : 
13-17 Old Broad St., London, E.C.2. 


Capital Subscribed £7,500,000 
Capital Paid Up = £21, 500, 000 


Deposits, etc. £37,393,114 
(at 31st December 1929) 


Reserve Fund £1,455,000 
8 


ENGLAND 
13 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.z2, 
and 24 Metropolitan & Provincial Branches. 
IRELAND 


34 College Green, Dublin, 
and 236 Branches & Sub-Offices throughout 
the Country. 


i 


Every description of Banking, Foreign Ex- 
change, Income Tax and Executor & Trustee 
Business Transacted. 





BANCA MOLDOVA 


LTD. 
JASSY——BUCHAREST. 


o oO 


Capital Paid up and Reserves— 
LEI 181,500,000. 


oo 
Cable Address : MOLDOBANCA. 


Branches : 


BACAU, BALTI, BARLAD, BRAILA, 
CETATEA, ALBA (ACKERMAN), 
CERNAUTI, CHISINAU, GALATI, 
RENI, ROMAN, vanin TARUTINO, 


Oo a0 


Every Description of Banking 
Business Transacted. 


ETHELBURGA SYNDICATE 


LIMITED 
(Established 1902.) 


MERCHANT BANKERS, FINANCIAL AGENTS 
AND CONTRACTORS. FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENT LOANS. RAILWAYS, TRAM- 
WAYS, TELEPHONES, PUBLIC UTILITIES. 
EASTERN MERCHANTS, RUBBER, COPRA, etc. 
Underwriting and Capital arranged for Approved 
Industrial and other undertakings. 


Chairman : 
SIR FRANCIS VOULES, C.B.E. 


Bankers : 
Martins Bank, Ltd. 
Bank of London and South America, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
149 LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address ; ‘‘ ETHURGA, LONDON,” 
All Codes used. 
Telephone: Avenue 8428, &c, 





( xvili ) 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Assets Exceed £12.000.000 


LIFE Established 1837 - FIRE & ACCIDENT 1885 
Chief Offices, PERTH & LONDON 


BANCO HISPANO AMERICANO 


Head Office: MADRID 


Capital . - . Ptas. 100.000.000,— 

Reserves - m 38.490.132,65 

Current, Deposit wait ony Accounts 1.531.357.051,86 
(At 28 2/30) 


129 BRANCHES IN ALL IMPORTANT TOWNS OF THE 
PENINSULA, BALEARIC AND CANARY ISLANDS. 





Specially Organized to act as s Foreign Agents. 
Telegraphic Address: HISPAMER 








The ever increasing preference 

shown for the “ National” 

Accounting Machine has been 
won by sheer merit. This unique 
machine does typewriting, book-keeping 
and accounting. No other machine offers 
so many automatic features, with the 
consequent speed and accuracy. 


Banks are using the “ National” machine 

for all classes of work, from clearings to 

general ledgers, including bank transit 

debit and credit journals 

advices posting cus- 

tomers accounts interior audit 
work and general book-keeping. 


LLUSTRATED Behind the National Accounting Machine 

descriptive literature , 

gladly cant on vequact, are the resources and experience of the 
or a demonstration National Cash Register Company—the 
arranged to suit your world’s largest manufacturer of accounting 


convenience. and record-keeping equipment. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Please address enquiries to: 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE DIVISION, 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO., LTD. 
Museum 9811. 225 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. | 


Phone :— 
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as 


Glyn, Mills & Co, 


+, 


(Established 1753) 
(Registered with unlimited liability, 188s.) 
Incorporating 


CHILD & CO. and HOLT & CO. 


(Established before 1600) (Established 1809) 


BANKERS 


Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 


EVERY MODERN BANKING FACILITY. 


Head Office: 67 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


Managing Partners: 
LORD WOLVERTON. 
LAURENCE CURRIE. 

LORD HILLINGDON. 

General the Hon. SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, G.C.B. 
Brigadier-General A. MAXWELL, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM FANE, 

MARTIN DRUMMOND VESEY HOLT. 


The Bank is prepared to act as REGISTRAR and TRANSFER 

AGENT, being fully equipped with the necessary personnel and 

machinery for the expeditious and accurate handling of transfers, 

preparation of share and stock certificates and Dividend Warrants, 

maintenance of Stock and Share Registers, registration of probates and 

Powers of Attorney, and all other duties pertaining to the office of 
Registrar and Transfer Agent. 


RIZZI IASI 


Childs Branch: 1, FLEET STREET, E.C.4 


Partners: 
FREDERICK WILLIAM FANE. 
SYDNEY ALEXANDER PONSONBY. 
NEVILLE RANDALL. 


Holts Branch: 3 & 4, WHITEHALL PLACE, S.W.1 


Partners: 
MARTIN DRUMMOND VESEY HOLT. 
ARTHUR VAVASOUR BARBER. 
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THE BANKER 


A Banker’s Diary 








Mid-April—Mid-May 


THE simultaneous Bank rate reductions of $ per cent. made 
on May 1 in London, New York and Paris, following 
on a reduction of 4 per cent. made in 
big | Brussels the previous day, have been re- 
—_ 2 an garded fairly generally as being the first 
fruits of the new central bank co-operation 
initiated at the inaugural meeting of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements held in Basle on April 22. The 
general belief at the time was that these reductions were 
agreed upon with the object of facilitating the issue of a 
reparations loan which was then expected to appear 
towards the end of May. So far as London was con- 
cerned, the technical position of the money market 
warranted the reduction from 34 to 3 per cent., for at the 
end of April market discount rates were as low as 27% per 
cent., or over a point below Bank rate. The foreign 
exchanges, however, were on the whole adverse, and there 
was already a threat of the gold losses to France that 
were experienced in such volume during May. This 
makes it clear that the Bank of England could not have 
lowered its rate, had not equivalent reductions been 
made elsewhere. 


In the London market money was distinctly more 
usable during early May. This partly was the result of 
The the final conversion loan call and’ partly 
London because the recent flood of new capital 
Money issues took a certain amount of money 
Market temporarily off the market. Furthermore 
the Treasury has at last had to terminate its policy of 
reducing the number of Treasury bills outstanding, and 
preparations for the May Treasury Bond maturities and 
for the 5 per cent. War Loan dividend forced them to issue 
additional bills. Had not the clearing banks bought 
large numbers of short bills during April and May, and 
had not some assistance been given from time to time 
by the Bank of England, it is conceivable that more 
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stringent conditions would have prevailed and that dis- 
count rates would have risen more than they actually 
did. Even so the gold iosses to France have had their 
effect upon the market, which is now more under control 
than it was earlier in the year. 


THE chief movement during the month was a sharp fall 
in the franc exchange from parity to the lower gold point, 
, and during early May the French withdrew 
a some {12,000,000 of gold from the Bank. 
xchanges The wal f thi - 
e main cause of this movement lay in 
the heavy transfers of French funds to Paris in prepara- 
tion for the Bank for International Settlements share 
issue on May 20. Once the issue had been made, the 
pound rallied and the gold shipments ceased. Marks 
have remained at the export gold point, and on several 
occasions Germany has again secured part of the week’s 
supply of Cape gold. Against the dollar, sterling fell 
at one time to under $4-86, but has since recovered 
slightly. The April break on Wall Street has removed 
all fears of pressure on the pound from that quarter 
and is another justification for the latest reduction in 
Bank rate. The Belgian, Swiss and Swedish rates 
have remained at a premium but lately there has been 
a tendency for the pound to improve. The yen dis- 
played strength on the success of the Japanese loan. 


THE main change shown by the April averages for 
the nine English clearing banks was the increase from 
; {181-5 million in March to {£207°5 
April = million in April in their bills. This 
Clearing restores their bill portfolio nearly to the 
level of last February, and well above that 
of April 1929. Prior to the issue of the 
statement it was known that the banks were active 
buyers of short bills, and presumably the May average 
will show a further increase. It is only natural that the 
banks should have added to their bill holdings, for in 
March these had been allowed to run off to a very low 
level. The only trouble is that the recent purchases 
have not been balanced by a corresponding increase in 
the supply of bills, and so the banks’ purchases have 
helped to keep discount rates unduly low in comparison 
with Bank rate. The only other important changes are 
- 


Averages 
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increases since March of deposits from £1,682 to {1,712 
million, and in cash from {235-3 to £244-7 million, but 
both these items are still below the level of April last 
year. Advances have been reduced to {968-0 million, 
as against {974-7 million in March and {985-8 million 
a year ago. 


THE April trade returns are not encouraging. Imports 
for the first four months of 1930 were valued at £367°3 
as against {410-0 millions in 1929, and 
gree exports of British produce at {2II-o in 
place of {241-4 millions. Thus imports 
have fallen in value by 10-4 per cent., and exports by 
12:6 percent. It is tempting to explain these shrinkages 
by the intervening fall of approximately 12 per cent. in 
wholesale prices, but, unfortunately, this explanation 
breaks down in the case of British exports. The reason 
is that while wholesale price index numbers are based 
mainly upon foodstuffs and raw materials, the majority 
of British exports consist of finished goods, whose prices 
have notoriously fallen not so much as the 12 per cent. 
of foodstuffs and raw materials. Inasmuch as British 
exports have declined in value by 12-6 per cent. there 
is reason to fear that while part of these reflects the price 
decline, the remainder represents a volume shrinkage. 
This fear is confirmed both by an examination of the 
April returns, which reveals volume contractions in such 
staple exports as iron and steel, machinery, most textiles, 
leather and motor cars, and also by the latest quarterly 
calculations of the Board of Trade, relating to the first 
three months of the current year. These show that the 
average price of British exports has only fallen since 
1929 by 3-2 per cent., while their volume has shrunk by 
8-8 per cent. It is these results that show the real 
leeway that has to be recovered. 


Mr. SNOWDEN was the principal guest of the British 
Bankers’ Association at their annual dinner on May 14. 

In the course of a speech covering many 
Mr. Snowden subjects, he touched on two matters which 
in the City were of particular interest to his hosts. 

The first was the Macmillan Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Industry. He claimed that 
he had appointed the Committee as part of the Govern- 
ment’s policy to deal with the unemployment problem, 
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a statement which is of interest as it puts the raison 
d’étre of the Committee in its proper perspective. 
Mr. Snowden, of course, was not at liberty to say any- 
thing about the rate of progress of the Committee or 
the date of its report, but it is to be hoped that its 
deliberations will not be unduly protracted, that it will 
arrive at an agreed and practicable report, and, most 
important of all, that the major portion of the evidence 
laid before it will be published. Mr. Snowden also touched 
on the recent floating debt policy of the Government. 
He claimed that his efforts to reduce the volume of 
Treasury bills, which six months ago he said had reached 
menacing proportions, had been successful and had 
contributed to the reduction in money rates. He made 
no allusion to the somewhat controversial suggestion 
that his policy of retiring Treasury bills had also restricted 
credit, but pointed out that on the basis of present 
money rates, he would gain something like twelve 
millions this year on the cost of Treasury bills. This, to 
the Chancellor, was obviously the most pertinent point. 


THE publication of the list of shareholders makes it clear 
that this new undertaking has obtained the widest 

Bankers measure of support. The list runs as 

Industrial follows:—‘‘ A” shares: Barclays Bank; 
Development Baring Brothers and Company; A. P. 

Company Brandt and H.B. Brandt; E. Clifton Brown, 
of Brown Shipley and Company; District Bank; Er- 
langers; G. Farrer, of H. S. Lefevre and Company; 
Robert Fleming and Company ; Glyn, Mills and Company ; 
Grace Brothers and Company; Guinness, Mahon and 
Company; Hambros Bank; Higginson and Company; 
Kleinwort, Sons and Company; Lazard Brothers and 
Company; Lloyds Bank; Martins Bank; Midland Bank ; 
Samuel Montagu and Company; Morgan Grenfell and 
Company; M. Samuel and Company; National Pro- 
vincial Bank; North of Scotland Bank; Robert Benson 
and Company; L. N.de Rothschild and A. G. de Roths- 
child; Royal Bank of Scotland; J. Henry Schroeder 
and Company; Seligman Brothers; S. Japhet and 
Company; Stern Brothers; British Linen Bank; British 
Overseas Bank; British Shareholders’ Trust; Central 
Mining and Investment Corporation; Clydesdale Bank; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland; The Bank of Scotland; 
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Manchester and County Bank; National Bank ; 
National Bank of Scotland; Union Bank of Man- 
chester; Union Bank of Scotland; Westminster Bank; 
Williams Deacon’s Bank. This accounts for 44 of the 45 
‘“‘A”’ shares, and the remaining share has been allotted to 
Mr. N. L. Campbell, of Helbert, Wagg and Company. 
The 15 “B” shares are, as provided in the original 
scheme, under the direct controi of the Bank of 
England, 14 being allotted to Securities Management 
Trust, and the fifteenth to Mr. Normar: himself. Mean- 
while Securities Management Trust has played a 
prominent part in the big Lancashire coal and steel 
merger announced on May 22. It is clear that the 
new links forged between the City and industry are 
rapidly proving beneficial. 


THE names of the members of the Advisory Council to 
the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company have 
now been announced. They are: Mr. 
‘ Pa a F. A. Beane (Lloyds Bank); Lord Bear- 
Councit. sted (M. Samuel & Co.); Lord Bradbury 
(Williams Deacon’s Bank) ; Mr. M. J. Cooke 
(National Bank); Baron Emile d’Erlanger (Erlanger, 
Limited); Mr. E. Fisher (Barclays Bank); Mr. E. C. 
Grenfell, M.P. (Morgan Grenfell & Co.) ; Sir Eric Hambro 
(Hambros Bank); Mr. F. Hyde (Midland Bank); Sir 
Robert Kindersley (Lazard Brothers) ; General Sir Herbert 
Lawrence (Glyn, Mills & Co.); Sir Alfred E. Lewis (Na- 
tional Provincial Bank); Sir Christopher Needham (Dis- 
trict Bank); Mr. John Rae (Westminster Bank); Mr. 
Lionel de Rothschild (N. M. Rothschild and Sons); 
Mr. A. F. Shawyer (Martins Bank); and Sir Alexander 
Wright (Royal Bank of Scotland). Here again, as in 
the case of the shareholders, the list is both strong and 
representative. 


THE formal ratification of the Young Plan has enabled 
the Bank for International Settlements to be officially 
constituted, and on May 17 it opened 
B a its doors. One of its first business trans- 
ank Or , actions was to take over from the Repara- 
International |. See 
Settlements tions Commission sums of Mks. 73,300,000 
deposited with the Reichsbank and of the 


equivalent of Mks. 109,000,000 in foreign currencies 
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deposited in England, France and New York. The 
Agent-General for Reparations simultaneously closed his 
banking accounts in various centres. The Bank for 
International Settlements has also successfully made its 
initial issue of capital amounting to 125,500 out of its 
authorized capital of 200,000 shares of 2,500 Swiss francs 
each, 25 per cent. of which sum is paid up. The Paris 
quota was re-issued by the Banque de France to the public. 
Long before May 20, the official date of issue, applications 
were so enormously in excess of the amount available, 
that unofficial preliminary dealings took place at 
premiums running up to 150 per cent., while the 
mobilization of funds in Paris by applicants was 
responsible for the heavy gold shipments from London 
during early May. When the lists were opened, the shares 
were promptly oversubscribed 158 times, and the 
application money lodged with the Banque de France 
totalled Frs. 7,823,000,000, equivalent to £63,000,000. 
Possibly taking cognizance of the confusion that thus 
arose from the Paris issue, the Bank of England decided 
that it was best to place the London quota privately, 
and similar decisions were reached by the central banks 
of several other countries. 


ALEXANDER’S Discount CoMPANY have decided to increase 
their authorized capital from {1,500,000 to £1,800,000, 
, and to issue 225,000 ordinary shares of 
‘anee f{2, {1 paid up, each at a premium 
fn ee of {1 15s. per share. This will raise 
their paid-up capital from {£775,000 to 
£1,000,000, and as the premiums on the new issue will 
be allocated to the reserve fund, this fund will be 
increased from {£575,000 to £968,750. Past records 
show that Alexander’s have for many years maintained 
a fairly constant ratio between their paid-up capital 
and reserves on the one hand and total resources on 
the other hand, so that it looks as if the-present increase 
in capital will be the prelude to an expansion in their 
business. This is particularly welcome at the present 
moment, when the City and industry are being brought 
into closer contact, though there is no definite ground 
for tracing a connection between the trend of recent 
events in this direction and the proposed increase in 
Alexander’s capital. 
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Co-operation and the 
International Bank 


By Paul Einzig 


HE fact that the three leading central banks-— 
the Bank of England, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, and Bank of France—proceeded 
simultaneously with the reduction of their official re- 
discount rate on May I is generally regarded as a great 
achievement of the movement of co-operation between 
central banks. Doubtless, the simultaneous reduction 
of the Bank rates was rather more than a mere coin- 
cidence; it clearly indicated the existence of an under- 
standing between the three central banks to adjust 
their discount rate policies to the requirements of in- 
ternational considerations. Before the war, or even a 
few years ago, such understanding would have been 
almost unthinkable. It is impossible to deny, there- 
fore, that the tendency towards closer co-operation is 
making progress. 

At the same time, it would be a mistake to over- 
estimate the importance of the arrangement for a 
simultaneous reduction of the Bank rates. Without 
attempting to minimize the unquestionable growth of 
the spirit of co-operation, it is necessary to point out 
that the arrangement was made possible by the fact 
that it happened to be in accordance with the national 
interests of the three countries concerned to reduce their 
Bank rates, so that the result of the understanding 
between the central banks was merely to time the 
changes for the same day instead of allowing them 
to take place in close succession to each other. The 
concerted action had several advantages. It was a 
gesture of co-operation which in itself is calculated to 
inspire confidence. It was meant to increase to a maxi- 
mum the psychological effect of the change. It also 
contributed to monetary stability by avoiding the 
unsettling effect of the temporary discrepancy between 
the Bank rates. In spite of these advantages, however, 
it is highly problematical whether the three central 
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banks would have proceeded with the reduction simul- 
taneously for international considerations but for the 
fact that it happened to be in accordance with the aims 
of their national monetary policies. The Federal 
Reserve Bank was anxious to encourage domestic 
trade which was in bad need of encouragement after 
the ‘‘ secondary depression ’”’ in Wall Street. The Bank 
of England was anxious to make money cheaper for 
the benefit of industries. The Bank of France was 
anxious to lower money rates to secure the success 
of the Reparations Loan. In the circumstances, it 
was comparatively easy to bring about an understand- 
ing between the three institutions, as it assisted them 
in doing what they wanted to do in any case. The 
real test of co-operation will come when one or another 
of the leading central banks has to be induced to change 
its Bank rate contrary to the immediate requirements 
of its national monetary policy, in order to meet inter- 
national requirements. Such cases are likely to occur 
before very long, and pending their result it is advisable 
to moderate enthusiasm about the simultaneous re- 
duction of three Bank rates on May I, so as to avoid 
disappointment. 

Although the co-operation of central banks has 
unquestionably made some progress, the state of affairs 
is far from ideal. The recent developments as to the 
Bank for International Settlements provide in them- 
selves a warning against undue optimism. There is a 
distinct trend aiming at reducing the réle of British 
interests in the bank to a secondary position. To that 
end, the choice of London for the seat of the bank 
has been successfully prevented, in spite of the fact 
that London would have been more suitable than any 
other centre for that purpose. Although the establish- 
ment of the bank in another centre was decidedly 
detrimental to London’s position as an international 
centre, British interests were none the less prepared 
to co-operate wholeheartedly in the Bank with those 
interests which vetoed the choice of London for the 
seat of the bank. - Their loyalty and international 
spirit was rewarded by fresh efforts to reduce their 
influence in the management of the bank. The Young 
Plan itself, and the Statutes drafted on the basis of the 
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Young Plan secures an advantage to French and German 
interests by authorizing them to appoint three directors 
each as against two British directors. In addition, a 
Frenchman has been appointed general manager and a 
German assistant general manager, while other im- 
portant posts were filled by an Italian and a Belgian 
nominee. All that was offered to British interests 
was the post of the head of the “‘ Liaisons Department ”’ 
—an appointment of a somewhat obscure value. It 
is not surprising that the Bank of England was unwill- 
ing to fill that post at the expense of losing the services 
of Mr. Siepmann. 

It is deplorable that the Bank for International 
Settlements should begin its work in a spirit of rivalry, 
and that its leading officials should be selected, not 
according to their competence but under the influence 
of political and personal considerations. From a French 
point of view, the victory of the endeavours to secure 
a strong position in the management of the bank has 
been more complete than anticipated. The personality 
of M. Quesnay would be outstanding even in a well- 
selected cast, while in the present circumstances he 
will find it easy to dominate the executive. He will 
undoubtedly realize that any endeavour to develop 
the bank into an instrument of French financial dip- 
lomacy would ruin the prospects of that institution, 
and would defeat its own object. If the prevention 
of the establishment of the bank in London has ruled 
out the possibility of establishing a united financial 
front of Europe—which has been a favourite dream 
of the Quai d’Orsay long before the origin of M. 
Briand’s plan of the European United States—the 
establishment of a French hegemony in the executive 
authorities of the bank is calculated to result in a further 
rapprochement between the monetary authorities of 
the two Anglo-Saxon countries. They tend to strengthen 
the feeling in British banking circles that this country’s 
financial salvation lies in a close co-operation with the 
United States, and that its co-operation in the Bank 
for International Settlements should be carried only 
so far as it is not in conflict with the Anglo-American 
co-operation. 

This feeling is further strengthened by the recent 
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French gold withdrawals. Even if the coincidence of 
these withdrawals with the disagreement between 
Whitehall and the Rue de Rivoli as to the Reparations 
Loan has no deep significance, it certainly indicates a 
lack of spirit of co-operation. Evidently, the gold 
stock of the Bank of France is excessive, while that 
of the Bank of England is barely sufficient to meet 
autumn requirements. In spite of this, the Bank of 
France has done nothing to discourage the movement 
which is undesirable, not merely from a British point 
of view, but also from an international point of view. 
It has not raised minting charges to their legal maxi- 
mum; the two assayers of the Bank seem to have 
increased their capacity to deal with imported gold 
so as to avoid any delay tending to discourage the 
influx; the Bank of France did not purchase sterling 
so as to counteract the abnormal appreciation of the 
franc caused by the transfer of funds from London 
to Paris for the subscription of Bank for International 
Settlement shares. Even if the theory according to 
which the withdrawal of gold was engineered in view 
of bringing political pressure to bear on the British 
authorities is rejected, the fact that the movement 
was not prevented is calculated to show how unsatis- 
factory the state of the movement of co-operation is. 
In face of this, and of the struggle for hegemony in 
the management of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, the arrangement for a simultaneous reduction 
of three Bank rates loses much of its significance. 


British and Foreign Banks 


welcomed any foreign banking interests desirous 

of establishing themselves in our midst. Apart 
from a temporary restriction against German banks— 
which was removed in the Trade Agreement of 1923— 
there has never been any restriction of any kind against 
foreign banks, nor any measure of discrimination. While 
in some countries direct or indirect pressure is brought 


L_ vetcon has always been an open market, and 
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to bear on the branchk»s of foreign banks to make them 
register themselves as subsidiaries under the national 
law in this country, here there is no such pressure and 
hardly any inducement. Foreign bank branches are at 
liberty to carry on any kind of banking business in this 
country, and their conversion into subsidiaries under 
British law would not secure them any advantage as 
to taxation or freedom of action. The only discrimin- 
ation against them is that their bills are not eligible 
for rediscount with the Bank of England. 

The explanation of this liberal attitude towards 
foreign banks lies in part in the general free trade tradi- 
tions of this country. British banks do not view the 
establishment of foreign branches with jealousy, for, 
though they expect to lose some business as a result, 
they hope to be compensated by the general increase 
of banking activity in London, of which they expect 
to get a due share. As far as the clearing banks are 
concerned, they are not affected by the presence of 
foreign bank branches, as these branches have to operate 
in any case through the intermediary of one or several 
of the clearing banks. A glance at the list of London 
correspondents of foreign banks with branches in London 
is sufficient to give an idea of the extent to which they 
work with London banks, in spite of their possessing a 
branch of their own. 

British banks desirous of establishing themselves 
abroad do not always meet with the same liberal spirit. 
Apart from legislative restrictions, discriminations as 
to their status, curtailment of their sphere of activity, 
discrimination as to taxation, they are almost invari- 
ably faced with the disapproval of local banks who 
resent the intrusion of foreign banks into their preserves. 
The establishment of a branch in a foreign country is 
usually followed by a decline of business with the banks 
of that country which prefer to transfer part of their 
account to banks which have no branch in their country. 
Experience shows that, in their jealousy, they resent 
even the presence of a permanent representative. 

Some of our banks have arrived at the conclusion 
that it is to their advantage to work with foreign 
countries through the intermediary of local banks 
rather than to compete with them. This does not, 
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of course, refer to foreign countries where British banks 
were established before the comparatively recent 
development of national banks—such as South America 
and the Far East—and where they are regarded in many 
respects as part of the national banking system. On 
the Continent, on the other hand, they invariably en- 
counter the silent disapproval of local banks, and are 
faced also with other difficulties. As a result of the 
continental system of banking, every industrial ‘and 
commercial enterprise of importance is closely associated 
with one or another of the leading banks which provides 
for all their financial requirements. The firms which 
are left over and which are ready to become customers 
of the foreign banks are usually second-rate. With 
their inadequate knowledge of local conditions, foreign 
banks run a heavy risk when lending to this class of 
customers. For this reason, some of our banks prefer 
to be content with a smaller profit and use the channel 
of the local banks for their credit operations with 
foreign countries. 

It is, indeed, much easier for a London bank to keep 
an eye on a comparatively small number of foreign 
banks rather than to try to follow the developments 
of thousands of foreign commercial and industrial firms. 
Although they have to share their profit with the foreign 
banks who bear the burden of the risk, they can make 
up for the loss by means of increasing the amount of 
their credits, as a result of the smaller extent of the 
risk they run. 


British Ships as a Banking 
Security. III 


By P. D. Willcock 


MORTGAGE OF A SHIP 
Mortgages of ships may be divided into the following 
classes, and the observations which follow are confined to 
the class last mentioned, namely, mortgages by registered 
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owners in the form prescribed by the Act which are duly 
registered :— 

(1) A mortgage by an owner of a ship which is not 
registered under the Act. 

(2) A mortgage by a person who is the owner of a 
registered British ship though not registered as owner 
and who, therefore, possesses a mere beneficial interest. 
(A mortgagee from such a mere beneficial owner cannot 
register his mortgage even though it be in the form 
prescribed by the Act, Chasteauneuf v. Capeyron, 7, 
A.C. 127.) 

(3) A mortgage by a person who is the registered 
owner of a British ship which mortgage, however, is 
not registered, and 

(4) A mortgage by a registered owner in the form 
prescribed by the Act, and which is duly registered. 

If the ship is a new one the requirements as to 
registration will have been duly carried out as already 
indicated, but if the ship is not new then (unless it be 
exempt from such requirements) its title is to be found 
entered on the register at the port of registry. 

Before accepting a mortgage of a ship by way of 
security, a search will be made of the register at the port 
of registry, with a view to ascertaining whether any 
other mortgages have already been registered and, if so, 
whether they have been discharged or are still subsisting. 
It will thus be known whether a first, second or third 
mortgage is being obtained. Before 1854, a mortgage of 
a ship was effected by means of a transfer, as in the case 
of a sale. This had to be indorsed on the certificate of 
registry and entered in the register. The Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854, however, created a new instrument 
called a ‘‘ mortgage,”’ and all mortgages had to be in the 
form of that instrument, but indorsement on the certifi- 
cate of registry was dispensed with. The mortgage, 
unless registered, could not be enforced. The law in this 
respect was amended in 1862, by enabling interests 
arising under contract and other equitable interests to 
be enforced. 

The whole subject of mortgages of ships is now dealt 
with by the Merchant Shipping Act 1894, as amended 
by the British Ships (Transfer Restriction) Acts 1915 and 
Ig16, and the Merchant Shipping Act 1921. By the 
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Merchant Shipping Act 1894 a legal mortgage must be 
in the form, or as near thereto as circumstances permit, 
prescribed by that Act (S. 31). The mortgages take 
priority according to the times at which they are entered 
on the register (S. 33). The mortgagee, except so far 
as may be necessary for making the mortgaged property 
available as security for the debt, is not deemed the 
owner of the ship (S.34). If the mortgagor makes 
default the registered first mortgagee may absolutely 
dispose of the ship, but subsequent mortgagees cannot 
do so without the concurrence of every prior mortgagee 
or by order of the court (S. 35). A registered mortgagee 
is not affected by any subsequent act of bankruptcy of 
the mortgagor (S. 36), but where the mortgagor has 
already committed an act of bankruptcy the mortgagee 
without notice is protected. Mortgages of British ships 
to unqualified persons or to foreign-controlled companies 
require the consent of the Board of Trade under the 
provisions of the British ships (Transfer Restriction) 
Acts 1915 and 1916. 

There are the following statutory forms :— 

1. Mortgage to secure principal sum and interest by 
a body corporate (Form 11a). 

2. Mortgage to secure principal sum and interest by 
individuals or joint owners (Form 11). 

3. Mortgage to secure a current account by a body 
corporate (Form 12a), 

4. Mortgage to secure a current account by individuals 
or joint owners (Form 12). 

The forms relating to transfer of mortgage and 
discharge of mortgage appear as printed indorsements 
upon the statutory forms of mortgage. 


COLLATERAL DEED 


Owing to the statutory form of mortgage deed, it is 
usual to have a collateral deed also, with a view to pro- 
viding for deficiencies in the statutory form. This deed 
sets out in detail the terms on which the advance is made 
and the conditions on which the mortgagor is to retain 
the control and management and employment of the 
mortgaged property. Such deed does not in any way 
invalidate the statutory mortgage—this deed requires 
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a stamp of 2s. 6d. per cent. covenant duty on the amount 
secured. 


POWERS OF A MORTGAGEE 


A mortgagee whose mortgage is in the statutory form 
and duly registered has, as a legal incident to his security, 
a right to sell the mortgaged property, and in the absence 
of express provision in the mortgage or collateral deed, 
this right arises whenever the mortgagor is in default 
under the mortgage or has acted in a way which will 
imperil the security. This statutory power is conferred 
by section 35 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, which 
provides as follows :— 

““ Every registered mortgagee shall have power abso- 
lutely to dispose of the ship or share in respect of which 
he is registered, and to give effectual receipts for the 
purchase money; but where there are more persons than 
one registered as mortgagee of the same ship or share 
a subsequent mortgagee shall not, except under the order 
of a court of competent jurisdiction, sell the ship or 
share without the concurrence of every prior mortgagee.” 

Doubts sometimes exist as to whether and when a 
mortgagor can be said to have made default, especially 
in cases where by the terms of the mortgage no day for 
repayment has been fixed. In this connection it was 
decided in Deverges v. Sandeman (1902) 1 Ch. 579, that 
where no day for repayment is fixed by the mortgage, 
the power to sell arises on the mortgagee giving reasonable 
notice to the mortgagor requiring repayment and inti- 
mating that in default thereof the mortgagee will sell. 
It should be added that where a mortgagee does not hold 
by way of security the whole of the shares in a ship 
the practical difficulties which beset him will usually 
prevent him from effecting a sale without recourse to a 
foreclosure action in order that the whole ship may be 
sold by order of the court. 

It is important to notice that a mortgagee should be 
most careful before he attempts to exercise the statutory 
powers of sale conferred upon him; for a mortgagee who 
arrests a vessel without justification may become liable 
in damages. He should therefore satisfy himself that 
his act is justified either by :— 
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1. The express terms of the contract with the mort- 
gagor; or 

2. The default of the mortgagor; or 

3. An act of the mortgagor impairing the security. 

Before attempting to exercise his power of sale a 
banker will invariably serve notice upon his customer 
demanding repayment of advances and interest thereon 
secured by his mortgage, and see that he is in a position 
to prove that his customer has made default by failing 
to comply with that demand. Having done this, he 
will also be mindful of the fact that he must take all 
reasonable precautions to secure a proper price. If he 
does not, the Court may grant an injunction at the 
instance of the mortgagor or any other person interested 
in the proceeds, to restrain the mortgagee from proceeding 
with the sale. It is clearly established by the decided 
cases that, as mortgagee, he must not sell the ship 
disadvantageously, and the court will even set aside a 
contract of sale by a mortgagee which has been effected 
by fraud, if relief is sought promptly. 

For these reasons, a mortgagee when selling a ship 
by virtue of his statutory power of sale will, as a general 
rule, be well advised to sell by public auction. He will 
sell by private treaty only in cases where it is clear 
beyond all doubt that the price so obtainable represents 
the value of the vessel on the day of the sale. 


CONTRACTS FOR EMPLOYMENT OF THE SHIP 


A ship will usually be sold subject to any contracts 
for her employment entered into by the mortgagor. 
This is due to the fact that the mortgagee is himself 
bound by such contracts provided they are of a usual 
nature and not prejudicial to his security. Further, if an 
agreement for the employment of the vessel has been 
made with third persons by the mortgagor while in 
possession, as by chartering her for a voyage, the mort- 
gagee cannot by afterwards taking possession of the 
vessel entitle himself to prevent her from performing 
the chartered voyage. Indeed, a mortgagee out of 
possession may be restrained by injunction from dealing 
with the ship in a manner which interferes with the 
execution of a charter party. To found an exception 
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to this rule it becomes necessary to show that by reason 
of such contracts the security is impaired. 


TAKING POSSESSION 


Apart from his power of sale, the chief right of a 
mortgagee of a ship or of a majority of shares in a ship, 
is the right in proper circumstances to take possession. 

He may even take possession before any part of the 
mortgage debt has become due, if his security is being 
impaired in some material way; but, in practice, such 
a step would not be taken without first obtaining expert 
legal advice 

Where the mortgagee is justified in taking possession, 
he may do so by physically putting a man on board, or 
alternatively, his possession may be constructive. To 
obtain constructive possession the mortgagee must clearly 
indicate his intention to assume the rights of ownership. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF TAKING 
POSSESSION 


The mortgagee on taking possession becomes entitled 
to enjoy any contractual rights relating to the employment 
of the ship which tie mortgagor may have entered into. 

On the other hand the mortgagee, in addition to 
being liable for expenses incurred in the future working 
of the ship, is bound to perform contractual duties 
incurred by the mortgagor of a kind usually incurred 
by a person who has the apparent ownership and control 
of a vessel, provided such engagements relate solely 
to the future and are not of such a nature as to impair 
the security. 

Where the mortgagee on taking possession is compelled 
to pay off claims for wages or disbursements, or to incur 
other expenses to avoid the exercise of a maritime lien 
by third parties, he can recover the amount expended 
from the mortgagor. 


FREIGHT 


The earning capacity ofa ship is obviously an important 
point to be taken into consideration when assessing its 
value as a banking security, and, as the following remarks 
will indicate, it is necessary to ascertain whether the 
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freight has been previously assigned or charged, if a 
correct estimate is to be arrived at. 

Until the mortgagee takes possession the earnings of 
the ship, apart from special stipulation, remain the pro- 
perty of the mortgagor, but directly the mortgagee takes 
possession he becomes entitled to all the freight not 
already due and payable. 

But when the freight has once come into the hands 
of the mortgagor, then the mortgagee, unless by some 
right other than that afforded by the mere mortgage, 
cannot recover it from him Where there are several 
mortgagees of a ship, the right to the payment of any 
freight is governed by the same principles which govern 
the right to take possession of the ship itself. In this 
connection it should be noticed that freight is frequently 
the subject of independent assignment and in such cases 
a conflict may arise between the mortgagee of the ship 
and the assignee of the freight. In such cases it is clear 
that where an assignment of freight 1s made subsequent 
to the date of the mortgage, though the assignment may be 
effectual so long as the mortgagor remains in possession 
of the ship, when once the mortgagee takes possession, 
his right to the payment of the freight will prevail over 
that of the assignee. 

It will be seen that if this was not so, the mortgagor 
would be able, by a subsequent assignment of freight, 
largely to deprive the mortgagee of the benefit of his 
security. 

If, howeve1 the assignment of freight is prior in 
date to the mo: tgage, the question of priority will depend 
upon wheth: ’ such assignment is a legal assignment 
complying w’tli the requirements of section 25 of the 
Judicature Ac., 1873, under which (inter alia) notice 
must be given to the person liable to pay the freight, 
or whether, owing to «> fact that these requirements 
have not been carried out, it is merely an equitable 
assignment. If the freight is legally assigned before the 
date of a registered legal mortgage on the ship, the assignee 
remains entitled to receive the freight, notwithstanding 
the subsequent act of the mortgagee in taking possession 
of the ship. The reason for this is that both interests 
are legal interests and the right of the assignee of freight 
being of prior date prevails. 


zZ 
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But if the assignment of freight is equitable only, 
then the legal title of the registered mortgagee prevails, 
provided the latter advanced his money without notice of 
the prior equitable assignment of the freight. 


SuB-MORTGAGES 


No recognition can be given by the registry to a 
sub-mortgage and charges of this kind can be effected 
only by taking the usual statutory form of transfer 
of the existing mortgage. 


How the City Works 
VI. The Money Market—(c) The Daily 
Round 


AVING introduced the various members of the 
money market and described something of the 
nature and origin of bills, we can take a glance at 

the actual daily work of the market. 

As has been seen, the bill-broker is a buyer of bills 
on a wholesale scale. Private persons and ordinary 
traders must go to their banks to have their bills dis- 
counted, but certain merchants who in the ordinary 
course of their business are able to supply bills in con- 
siderable parcels, deal direct with bill-brokers, of whom 
they are valued clients. The majority of commercial 
bills, however, come from the London offices of the over- 
seas banks, and the running broker acts as the inter- 
mediary between the overseas banks and the bill-brokers. 

The manager of the overseas bank, being under the 
necessity of reimbursing himself or his branches the 
money they have paid against the bills at their inception, 
calls in the assistance of the bill-runner whose business 
it is to be thoroughly conversant with all phases of the 
market. He will advise on the conditions and the rates 
that may be expected to obtain, and the banker will then 
entrust him with the disposal of the bills he eventually 
decides to offer. The runner finds his buyers among the 
bill-brokers or discount houses, if they will do business 
at the limits imposed upon him, going from one to another 
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until all the bills are sold. He goes through the forma- 
lity of buying from his principal and selling to the brokers, 
and this obviates the necessity of his disclosing his 
sources of supply. He takes a profit of 1/32 per cent. 
per annum in the price. This is less than two pence per 
£100 on a parcel of three months’ bills, but the amounts 
dealt in are large enough to make the business profitable. 
His overhead expenses are, of course, very small compared 
with his turnover. 

The total amount of the bills that the brokers buy, in 
addition to those taken from their customers as a matter 
of course, and to any Treasury Bills for which they have 
tendered, depends very much on the clearing banks, 
because the major part of their working capital is the 
money the big banks lend to them. The banks, pre- 
ferring to keep their funds as liquid as possible, do not 
like investing largely in bills with more than six weeks or 
a couple of months to run, but are quite willing to lend 
the brokers money from day to day or fixed for a week, 
on the tacit understanding that the bulk of it will not be 
called in except in grave emergency. Thus the broker 
can buy bills of various maturities and sell them to the 
banks when it suits the latter to take them. 

If the banker loses something in interest in this way, 
he has the advantage not only of buying the bills from a 
specialist but of getting the specialist’s guarantee with 
them. Moreover, he is able to buy, in parcels of, say, a 
hundred thousand pounds at a time, bills whose maturity 
dates suit him exactly. Finally, his loans to the money 
market are rightly regarded by him as being more equiva- 
lent to cash than are the bills in his portfolio. 

The money that the clearing banks have available for 
lending to the bill-brokers is apportioned among them as 
fairly as possible, and weekly money is spread over the 
different days so that some is repayable on every day of 
the week. The majority of the money is regularly 
renewed and can be fairly weil relied upon by the brokers, 
but they must always keep in view the possibility that 
special circumstances may oblige the lenders to call in at 
any rate a proportion of it. In particular, since the war 
the banks have made a practice of publishing a return 
based on their position on a certain day in each week, 
and for this purpose they may call a certain amount of 

Z2 
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money from the market on those days. The Big Five 
““make up,” as it is called, on different days, so as not 
to embarrass the market unduly—while one calls, another 
may be releasing money called on the previous day—but 
even so it means that a certain amount of money is kept 
out of the brokers’ hands for at least five days in each 
week. The main justification for thus keeping money 
idle seems to be that it creates a sort of floating reserve 
for the market, and prevents over-trading on the part 
of the brokers. 

In addition to the regular loan money, which is lent 
at a fixed rate of one per cent. below Bank rate, there 
are often further funds available, and these may be lent 
to the brokers for the night or, to a small extent, for short, 
fixed periods if they can make use of them. Such money 
commands a rate of interest dependent on supply and 
demand, but the clearing banks never lend it below the 
general rate of one per cent. under Bank rate, and in 
practice it cannot be materially above the level of Bank 
rate. Night money belongs to the class of loan known 
to brokers as “‘ bad money ”’ because it cannot be relied 
upon. The supply is very variable, and it is most likely 
to dry up completely at a time when everybody, including 
the market, is most urgently in need of funds. It is on 
these occasions that the market has to borrow from the 
Bank of England, who will always lend for a period of 
not less than a week, and at the penal rate of 4 per cent. 
above Bank rate. In normal times the periods when 
monetary stringency may be expected are from February 
to April, when the tax-collector has replenished the public 
purse at the expense of private pockets, and from Sep- 
tember to December, when money is dispersed for service 
in securing and marketing harvests. 

The bill-brokers deposit as security for their loans 
the bills they hold, and sometimes a proportion of 
** floaters,”’ i.e. British Government bearer bonds. The 
security being of the highest class, only a very small 
margin in value over the amount of the loans is necessary ; 
it is often as low as two per cent. 

The brokers make their profit in two ways: first, in 
the difference between the rate of interest they pay for 
money and the rate of interest represented by the dis- 
count on the bills they buy, and, secondly, in the differ- 
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ence in the prices at which they buy and sell bills. The 
Bank rate is the standard by which rates are adjusted. 
The bankers’ loan rates are governed directly by it, and 
their discount rates are dependent on it to the extent that 
the maximum rate is necessarily that at which the Bank 
of England would take bills from the market, i.e. Bank 
rate. Below that, maximum discount rates are depen- 
dent on the relation between the supply of money and 
bills, and except when the market has reason to expect 
a change in the Bank rate in the near future, discount 
rates will generally remain between the loan rate of one 
per cent. below Bank rate and Bank rate itself, though 
during the year discount rates have often been below 
the lower rate. This‘applies,*of course, to bank bills or 
their equivalent, with which we are almost entirely con- 
cerned. A bank might not object to a few good trade 
bills in a parcel, but, generally speaking, the discounting 
of trade bills is a matter of negotiation, and if they are 
taken, a higher scale of rates can be enforced. 

The bill-broker knows exactly what he must pay for 
borrowed money, and his experience will aid him in 
forecasting the price at which he will be able to sell bills; 
he therefore buys accordingly. The possibility of changes 
in the Bank rate is his constant pre-occupation in times 
like the present, for if he buys three months’ bills at three 
per cent. discount, and the Bank rate is unexpectedly 
raised to four per cent., he may only be able to re-dis- 
count them at something over three per cent. instead of 
something under that figure. On the other hand, an 
unexpected fall in the Bank rate may be very profitable. 
The expectation of a change in the Bank rate can 
generally be seen in the trend of market rates, and it was 
the knowledge that Bank rate was likely to fall that 
partially explains the low level of market rates during 
the current year. 

Finally we come to the man who finds.the money, the 
manager of the clearing bank. At the beginning of each 
day he must consider his position as it is then and as he 
desires it to be at the end of the day. He will be provided 
with a note of his balance at the Bank of England, the 
total of the bills in his portfolio which fall due for payment 
that day, any special loans to be paid off, and any other 
large amounts expected in. From the total he will 
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deduct the amount of any large payments to be made, 
and will provide what his experience tells him is necessary 
for the uncertain requirements of the day, with a very 
ample margin for an excess of withdrawals by customers 
over payments-in made by them. What is left, plus any 
money borrowed overnight by bill-brokers and others, 
and minus the balance he wishes to have at the end of 
the day, will be available for lending or for the purchase 
of bills to replace those maturing. Consulting his diary 
and bearing in mind the proportion of his assets he likes 
to keep in the form of bills, he will note the days for seme 
time ahead upon which the total of bills falling due is below 
normal, or on which he desires to make special provision 
so as to have cash in hand on that day for particular 
purposes. Should any bills maturing on those days be 
offered at acceptable rates, he will be ready to take them, 
and such money as remains he will be able to lend. On 
Fridays he will perhaps tender for Treasury Bills, but he 
will not have to find the money for them, if he is success- 
ful in his tender, until the following week. If he is short of 
funds he may decide to call what he needs from the 
market, and will consider how much to ask each broker 
to pay him. He will never in ordinary circumstances sell 
any of the bills in his portfolio, as it is felt that this would 
be taken as a sign of weakness. 

Soon the bill-brokers begin to call, and each one makes 
his bargain ; some loans continued, some bills sold, some 
money borrowed for the night or otherwise, something 
to be repaid. Apart from the actual business done, there 
will probably be an exchange of opinions on the state of 
the market or on the probable effect of any special 
circumstances which may have arisen, and before many 
visitors have come and gone the manager will have 
formed a very shrewd idea of the trend of events which 
will guide him in fixing rates, more particularly later in the 
day, when would-be borrowers begin to call back in the 
hope of financing business which has been offered in the 
meantime. 

When the bargains have been made, the brokers’ 
clerks call with the parcels of bills sold or to be deposited 
as cover for loans, or with cheques for loans to be repaid. 
Interest is not calculated on each loan transaction but 
accumulates over agreed periods. All bills bought by 
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the bank are carefully checked as they come in, though a 
mistake or the rejection of a bill is almost unknown. 
The selection of bills is still regarded as the broker’s 
business in the market’s division of labour, but the banks 
are constantly improving their records and, as a matter 
of routine, will satisfy themselves that each single bill is 
as good as it appears to be. 

In the vast machinery of a great modern bank no one 
can hope to foresee what a day will bring forth, but each 
evening it will be a source of satisfaction to the manager 
if, after a day’s work involving the movement of millions 
of pounds in hundreds of thousands of different trans- 
actions, his final balance shows a reasonable approxima- 
tion to his estimate of the morning. As a matter of fact, 
his estimate generally turns out correct. 


Legal Notes 


N all kinds of ways, be as careful as they may, 
I bankers are faced with questions that involve resort 

to the legal department. One of them threatened 
to come into the Courts a few weeks ago but, to the 
regret of the legal gentlemen engaged, was prematurely 
settled. The point at issue was mainly one of law, 
and revived memories of a doubt that lawyers would 
gladly see resolved. The question was one involving 
that frequent cause of trouble, a procuration signature 
on a cheque. We have said “ procuration signature,” 
but this phrase really begs the question at issue. Is it 
true to say that a signature on behalf of a company in 
the agreed and prescribed form is the signature of the 
company itself, or, is it a “ procuration”’ signature 
within section 25 of the Bills of Exchange Act? If it 
be the latter then, by section 25: “A signature by 
procuration operates as notice that the agent has but 
a limited authority to sign, and the principal is only 
bound by such signature if the agent in so signing was 
acting within the actual limits of his authority.” And 
that being so, any holder of a company’s paper claiming 
to be a holder in due course under section 29 of the Act 
is hit by the chance that the signature may represent 
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an abuse of the actual limits of authority. Now, as 
regards agents signing on behalf of individuals this is 
clear enough, and the section as it stands is merely 
declaratory of the law existing prior to the Act. Thus, 
in the case of Attwood v. Munnings, it was judicially 
declared that any person taking an acceptance purporting 
to be by procuration “‘ would know that he had not the 
security of the acceptor’s signature but of the person 
professing to act for him in pursuance of an authority 
from him and ought to exercise due caution, and it would 
be only reasonable prudence to require the production 
of that authority.” 

Now, applying that strictly to company signatures, 
it would mean that in every case the inquiry as to 
authority would be “reasonable prudence.” Yet, in 
modern practice, it would be quixotic nonsense and 
quite impracticable in business. This was recognized 
even as far back as 1869 in the case of Re Land Credit Co. 
L. R. 4 ch., at page 468, where it was pointed out that 
companies could only act by human agents and that 
Attwood v. Munnings and similar cases probably did 
not apply. But it is not wise to conclude that there 
has been a definite judicial decision to that effect. 
Indeed, in the case of Stewart & Co. v. Westminster Bank 
(1926) Weekly Notes the matter was discussed in the 
Court of Appeal, but not decided as the case was 
determined on another ground. But in the Court of 
first instance, Mr. Justice Rowlatt said: “‘ A company 
can only sign by the hand of a natural person. Therefore, 
such a signature only brings to the notice of a person 
dealing with the instrument so signed that it is the 
signature of a company. It does not bring to his notice 
that someone other than the company is entrusted with 
authority. Therefore, in the case of a limited company, 
it is not a signature by procuration in the sense that it 
puts a person on inquiry within section 25.” 

Here, then, is a judicial finding in favour of the doubt 
raised in 1869. Unfortunately, however, when the case 
went to the Court of Appeal no actual decision was 
given on the point. But sufficient was said to show 
that the doubt raised in 1869 still remains not completely 
resolved although the dicta of the judges were helpful. 
Lord Justice Bankes, for instance, emphasized that to 
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hold that section 25 applied to a company signature 
by the hand of individual officers seemed to abolish 
the wholesome line of authority illustrated by the rule 
in Royal British Bank v. Turquand, Dey v. Pullinger 
and other cases whereby a person in the absence of 
express notice to the contrary is entitled to rely on 
ostensible authority being the real authority. Lord 
Justice Sargant said he would be very sorry to think 
that section 25 applied, and Lord Justice Atkin (now 
Lord Atkin) said he was glad to be relieved from deciding 
the question. 

However, it will have to be solved some day, and 
the case I referred to in the opening of this note shows 
that the problem does at times arise. Meanwhile, in 
1869, the doubt was clearly expressed and Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt in 1926 definitely upheld the doubt, while 
remarks in the Court of Appeal encourage its further 
discussion. It would be interesting to know how far 
bankers may think it worth while to seize an early 
opportunity of litigating the matter to a definite 
conclusion. 

A second problem arises out of this section 25— 
what is meant by “ procuration”’ signature? Does it 
cover any agency signature or signature by proxy or 
does it affect only cases where the form of signature 
shows a special and limited authority as “‘ per procura- 
tion’ or “under power of attorney,” excluding general 
proxy signatures such as “A for B’’? An old Irish 
case in 1865 (O’Retlly v. Richardson) drew a distinction 
between an acceptance signed “p.p. J.B., T.S.” and 
“ For J.B., T.S.” but as “‘ Chalmers on Bills of Exchange ”’ 
well says, there seems no clear principle for such a 
distinction. Lord Justice Scrutton in 1922 (McDonald 
v. Nash) agreed with the Irish case, but in 1926, in 
Stewart & Co. v. Westminster Bank, Lord Atkin agreed 
with Chalmers’ view and cited from a.number of com- 
mercial authorities to show that procuration did not 
necessarily imply any written authority and meant doing 
a thing as a proxy or by authority of another person 
and no more. Surely that is the better view. But if 
it be the true view, as we think it is, then section 25 is 
not cut down in any way and relates to any signature 
purporting to be an agency signature. 
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This leaves the real point to be faced as so far 
decided definitely only by Mr. Justice Rowlatt. With 
his decision not over-ruled and the ‘‘ obiter dicta”’ of the 
Court of Appeal there is a strong chance of the point 
being made good that section 25 does not really apply 
to the normal signature of negotiable paper by a 
company’s officers. That is, that such a signature is 
the ordinary way of the fictional person—the limited 
company signing of itself and for itself. 

Mr. Justice Clauson recently had a case before him 
in which the well-known case of Parr’s Banking Company 
v. Yates (1898), 2 Q.B. 460, was referred to as an instance 
of an exception to the general rule, that when a principal 
debt is barred by the Statute of Limitations the interest, 
being a mere accessory to the debt, was also barred. 
The learned judge rightly pointed out that Yates’ casé 
was a case of covenant, or, better, agreement, to pay 
interest not merely as accessory to the principal debt, 
but independently of it. The usual form of a bank 
guarantee, of course, provides clearly for this, for the 
guarantee expressly extends to all moneys and liabilities 
that may have been or may from time to time remain 
unpaic or unsatisfied by the customer “ with interest, 
commission and other banking charges.”” This express 
guarantee of interest, applying to all sums remaining 
unpaid, is a very essential part of the contract, as is the 
well recognized practice of banking to make half-yearly 
rests and debit interest half-yearly which together with 
the principal is each half-year added to the total indebted- 
ness. Thus, even where—as in Yates’ case—the principal 
debt was barred by the Statute of Limitations the unpaid 
interest that had occurred within six years before action 
was held to be recoverable. It will be remembered, 
too, that in the case cited the debtor had made payments 
into the account within the six years and it was sought 
to be argued that these payments in must go to reduce 
interest as distinguished from principal, the general rule 
of ordinary application. This was, however, not so in 
face of the well-known practice of half-yearly rests, 
and the express guarantee of interest plus the recognized 
practice excluded interest within the six years before 
action from the bar that applied to the principal. 

In a recent case, directors proved for their arrears 
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of fees in a liquidation of the company. The liquidator 
rejected the claim for all fees outside the six years’ 
limitation under the Statute of Limitations. The 
directors however persisted that this rejection was wrong 
in that the company had acknowledged the indebtedness 
and so prevented the Statute running against them. 
The acknowledgments relied on were the production 
of balance sheets signed by two directors as authorized 
by the articles. A test summons was taken in the 
liquidation and the Court held that the “ acknowledg- 
ments” were not effective. How could the board, as 
agents of the company, be competent to authorize a 
definite promise to pay to themselves so as to deprive 
the company of the benefit of the Statute? All the 
directors were interested parties and their personal 
interest conflicted with their duty to the company— 
‘‘ Directors could not double the parts of agents of the 
company to make an acknowledgment and creditors of 
the company for the amounts so acknowledged.” The 
Court in this case, as in others, put its foot down on any 
practice whereby the directors, for personal advantage, 
relied on their acts as directors which must be determined 
by the good of the company and not by their own 
pecuniary benefit. 

There are occasional doubts felt by bank officials as to 
the exact function of a Trust Letter—-the ordinary bank 
form whereby a customer is entrusted with documents 
of title to goods for the purpose of realizing the goods 
by sale for the benefit of the bank to whom they are 
pledged. The Trust Letter is not itself a security, nor 
can it be relied upon as giving any title to the bank 
to the goods apart from the already existing pledge. 
It is merely a means of realization. The only case ex- 
pressly dealing with the point isin Re David Allester, Lid., 
decided in 1922 by Mr. Justice Astbury where a liquidator 
claimed that the Trust Letter ought to have been regis- 
tered either under the Bills of Sale Act as a declaration of 
trust, or, by section 93 of the Companies Act, 1908, as a 
charge on book debts. The judge, however, emphasized 
the fact that the bank’s charge had been created 
independently of and previously to the Trust Letter— 
“the security already existed and the document was 
only an authority to sell.” Not long since there was 
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an instance of a Trust Letter procedure being misused in 
that the preliminary pledge was absent. In that case 
the banker sought to rely on the Trust Letter as his only 
title to the goods at all. That clearly was not outside 
the Bills of Sale Act, nor within the decision of the case 
mentioned above. In the ordinary practice of advances 
on produce the Trust Letter plays an important part, 
but after all it only, properly speaking, creates a trust 
agency for the purpose of realizing property already 
pledged so that as and when the goods which stand as 
security for the accommodation are released to the 
pledgor the proceeds are to be paid into account. The 
holder of the Trust Letter holds both goods and proceeds 
for the bank and on the terms of the document, and both 
can be followed by the bank. But apart from the 
ordinary business consideration of carefully watching 
realization by Trust Letter it is wise to see that no 
deviation from the well-settled course of dealing is allowed, 
as it is quite easy to get oneself on the wrong side of the 
fence. 


International Banking Review 
July 1929 - June 1930 


EFORE going into the examination of the banking 
B developments in various countries during the 
past twelve months it is desirable to give a 
survey of the general conditions which affected the 
banking situation all over the world. The period under 
review was characterized by difficult economic conditions 
and troubled financial conditions in almost every part 
of the civilized world. It witnessed, in fact, a setback 
in the process of financial consolidation and readjustment 
which has been going on since the post-war slump. 

One of the principal disturbing elements in the 
economic situation of the world was the Wall Street 
boom and its subsequent collapse. The upward move- 
ment which lasted about two yeais reached its cul- 
minating point in September 1929, and was followed 
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by a violent slump which affected the stock exchanges in 
every part of the world, and which was one of the causes 
of the economic depression which developed during the 
early part of 1930. While it was generally expected that 
Europe would benefit by a break in Wall Street, as it 
would result in a repatriation of European funds trans- 
ferred to New York, in reality the beneficial effect of that 
factor was rather more than counteracted by the adverse 
psychological effect of the slump. 

The only concrete result of the repatriation of funds 
from New York was the creation of a plethora of short- 
term funds, owing to the reluctance of investors to 
reinvest their capital. As a result, all European central 
banks and most central banks outside Europe were 
in a position to lower their Bank rates. The complete 
stagnation of issuing activity and the decline of interest 
rates were bound to affect adversely the earning capacity 
of banks. What was even more detrimental to them was 
the wholesale commercial failures brought about by the 
economic depression. This depression was due only 
in part to the Wall Street crisis. The declining trend of 
wholesale prices, and the unfavourable agricultural 
situation have also contributed to it to a great extent. 
The decline of prices began with those of the agricultural 
products, as a result of a good crop in Europe last year. 
Several of the leading agricultural countries were reluc- 
tant to sell their products at the low prices, and pooled 
their exportable surplus. In other countries, it was 
impossible to dispose of the surplus at any cost. As a 
result, the purchasing power of the population of agricul- 
tural countries diminished considerably, which resulted 
in a general trade depression. The wholesale prices of 
other products—especially metals—showed also a marked 
decline, and all these circumstances caused the failure 
of a number of important business houses. Unemploy- 
ment increased in most countries, and the banks con- 
sidered it advisable to invest their funds at a low rate 
of interest in short loans rather than run the risk of 
suffering losses as a result of these failures. 

There were, however, a few favourable points. : In the 
first place, considerable progress has been made towards 
the definite application of the Young Plan. The Bank 
for International Settlements has been established and 
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arrangements have been made for the mobilization of a 
first instalment of the Young Annuities. Several coun- 
tries have definitely stabilized their currencies—Japan, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, among others—while the 
number of fluctuating paper currencies has been reduced 
to two: the peseta and the Turkish pound. On the 
other hand, three leading agricultural countries, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, and Canada, had to control the export 
of gold—though the last-mentioned restored normal 
conditions this year and the first-mentioned continued 
to export gold on a large scale—and the decline of silver 
has caused fresh complications in the international 
currency situation. 

The process of internationalization of banking has 
made further progress. Additional channels have been 
created by means of placing blocks of banking shares in 
foreign countries. The development of direct telephone 
communication with overseas centres and the improve- 
ment of air traffic have also contributed to strengthen the 
links between banks in various countries. 


UNITED STATES 


The Wall Street slump has put American banking 
system to a most severe test, and the result was satisfac- 
tory beyond the most optimistic expectations. In spite 
of the extent to which banks were involved there has not 
been one single banking failure of importance in the 
United States, thanks to the smooth operation of the 
Federal Reserve System and to the feeling of solidarity 
between the banks. It was realized that the failure of 
one single bank of standing would result in a general 
panic which would bring about a wholesale failure; 
consequently, if there was any need for supporting any 
individual bank the support was granted freely and with 
the complete exclusion of publicity. 

The banks were affected by the Wall Street slump 
in three ways :— 

(1) Through their commitments in loans to brokers. 
As the decline of interest rates resulted in the withdrawal 
of large amounts of foreign capital temporarily invested 
in the call market, and corporation funds were also 
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withdrawn as soon as the slump began, the banks had to 
assume the bulk of the burden of providing funds for 
brokers’ loans. 

(2) Through the default of their customers. As the 
slump wiped out the margins on many of the loans 
granted on securities, the banks were faced with the 
alternative of selling out the securities at a loss, thereby 
accentuating the slump, or of carrying the frozen assets 
in the hope of a future recovery. In most cases, the 
latter alternative was adopted. 

(3) Through intervention to check the slump. In 
order to check the slump, a syndicate was formed to 
support the market, which purchased a large volume of 
securities. It has proved more difficult than was origin- 
ally anticipated to unload these holdings, as a temporary 
recovery during the first three months of this year was 
followed by a “‘ secondary depression ”’ in April and May. 

The earnings of the banks for 1929 showed no sign 
of any decline, for during the first three quarters of the 
year they were experiencing a particularly active and 
profitable period. It is expected, however, that 1930 
will be a comparatively lean year. The movement of 
amalgamation was checked only temporarily by the 
slump. Early this year the fusion of the Equitable 
Trust Co. with the Chase National Bank was arranged, 
and the institution thus created is now the largest bank, 
not only in the United States, but in the world. It is 
also rumoured that an even more important bank fusion 
is being prepared between the Guaranty Trust Co., 
Bankers’ Trust Co., and New York Trust Co.; all these 
three banks are controlled by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. 


FRANCE 


The year 1929 was a record year in French banking. 
Owing to the general prosperity and the considerable 
margin between loan rates and deposit rates, banking 
profits have attained unprecedented figures. The pro- 
gress in the reconstruction of savings destroyed by the 
depreciation of the franc manifested itself in a further 
general increase of deposits. Several banks increased 
their share capital, so as to adjust their own resources to 
the amount of their deposits. 
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An outstanding event was the establishment of the 
Banque Francaise d’Acceptations, the object of which 
was to stimulate the development of an international 
money market in Paris. The bank was formed by a 
group of leading French banks, under the moral support 
of the Bank of France. The authorities are focussing 
their efforts upon the development of the Paris money 
market, and to that end there were important reductions 
in stamp duties. Although the cheapness of discount 
rates in Paris has attracted many would-be borrowers, 
the French banks proceeded very carefully, and the 
volume of franc acceptances remains comparatively 
small. This is due to the inadequate Bill market in 
Paris. There are no bill-brokers and discount houses, 
and the banks are not particularly anxious to increase 
their bill holdings to any great extent. Moreover, 
the bureaucratic system of French banking administra- 
tion is also handicapping the development of the discount 
market. While in London or Amsterdam the manage- 
ment of banks has fairly wide powers to act on its own 
authority, in France every small transaction has to be 
submitted to the approval of the board of directors, 
which is anything but helpful in competition. 

After the turn of the year, the wave of prosperity 
of French trade declined to some extent, owing to the 
Wall Street slump, which resulted in a decline of tourist 
traffic and of the sale of luxury articles, and to the agri- 
cultural situation, which affected the rural population 
of the country. The decline of money rates resulted in a 
decline of the margin between borrowing and lending 
rates, and this tended to reduce banking profits for the 
current year on commercial banking transactions. At 
the same time, however, an increase of profits is likely 
to arise on the issuing activities of the banks. Since the 
beginning of this year there has been a revival in the 
issue of industrial debentures and mortgage bonds. Asa 
result of the decline of interest rates, industrial enter- 
prises are anxious to convert their debentures issued 
soon after the war; a large number of issues have been 
floated successfully. At the same time, the increased 
building activity resulted in a strong demand for mort- 
gage loans, and there has been a plethora of mortgage 
bond issues. 
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It is hoped that for the rest of the year the issue of 
foreign loans will provide the banks with another impor- 
tant source of income. Up to now there have been very 
few foreign issues in Paris, owing to the high stamp duty, 
turnover tax, and coupon tax. These duties have 
recently been reduced, thus paving the way for the 
increase of the international financial importance of Paris. 
The authorities continued to discourage, however, the 
issue of foreign loans, pending the issue of the Repara- 
tions Loan. Once that operation is out of the way, a 
number of foreign loans are likely to be floated. 


GERMANY 


The past twelve months witnessed a _ wholesale 
failure of German commercial firms and small private 
banks. The cause is the general depression the country 
is suffering from, together with the suspension of external 
borrowing caused by the Wall Street situation. It has, 
moreover, become increasingly evident that in the 
changed conditions local private banking firms have 
no longer a raison d’étre, as they are unable to compete 
with the more efficiently organized and managed com- 
mercial banks. The reduction of the number of these 
firms through failures is thus in a way a natural process, 
though accelerated by the abnormal trade conditions. 
The great majority of these failures were of purely local 
importance, and there were no foreign banks among the 
creditors. On the other hand, in the case of the failures 
of big business houses, several foreign banks were in- 
volved on almost every occasion. 

The most important banking event of the year, and 
of the whole post-war period, was the amalgamation of 
the Deutsche Bank and the Disconto-Gesellschaft. As 
these were the two leading banks of the country, the new 
institution created through their amalgamation con- 
siderably exceeds in size any other German bank. There 
was some talk about the amalgamation of other banks, 
but up to now nothing has materialized. 

As a result of disagreement with the Government on 
the matter of the adoption of the Young Plan, Dr. 
Schacht resigned his post of President of the Reichsbank, 
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and retired, for the time being, into private life. His post 
was filled by Dr. Luther, the late Finance Minister. 


ITALY 


The process of readjustment following the stabiliza- 
tion of the lira continued during the year under review. 
It resulted in a certain number of failures in the banking 
and commercial world, though there was nothing nearly 
as spectacular as the “ Sicmat”’ failure early in 1929. 
The banks that suspended payments were mostly of a 
local importance. The movement of amalgamation both 
among small banks and among big banks has made 
good progress. The most important event in this 
respect was the amalgamation of the Banco Nazionale 
di Credito with the Credito Italiano. The latter, which 
was the successor of the ill-fated Banca Italiana di 
Sconto, has become somewhat immobilized since the 
reconstruction. As a result of the amalgamation, the 
Credito Italiano will take over the commercial banking 
business of the Banca Nazionale di Credito, while the 
latter’s immobilized assets and security holdings, together 
with the security holdings of the Credito Italiano, will 
be carried by the Banca Nazionale di Credito which has 
thus become a holding company. There were other 
amalgamations of a minor importance. It was rumoured 
that the Banco di Roma will also amalgamate with 
another leading bank but nothing has been arranged 
so far. The Banca Italo-Britannica has also retained 
its independence and is working under new management. 

The past year witnessed the completion of the work 
of the stabilization of the lira. As a result of the 
removal of the restrictions on exchange operations 
and on capital export, the complete freedom of the 
foreign exchange market has been restored. The change 
did not result in any efflux of capital. 

Another important event of the year was the 
dissolution of the cartel between commercial banks. 
When it was originally formed it included the leading 
banks only, but the number of members increased 
gradually. It has been found that some of the members 
disregarded the terms of the cartel agreement, and 
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that it was impossible to enforce discipline. It has 
been decided therefore to discontinue the arrangement. 


BELGIUM 


During the second half of 1929, adverse rumours 
were circulated as to the position of the Banque de 
Bruxelles. The rumours originated from that bank’s 
close association with the international cork trust 
scheme of Senor Perenna, which found it difficult to 
raise funds required for its further expansion. Although 
the interests of the second largest Belgian bank in 
the affair were substantial, they have never interfered 
with its liquidity, and the rumours, though causing a 
fall in their shares—together with other banking shares 
—did not provoke a run of depositors. 

Although there were several capital increases in 
Belgian banking during the year, it seems that the 
period of banking expansion through amalgamation 
and capital increase which began after the stabilization 
of the franc isnowover. The expectations of developing 
Brussels into an international financial market did 
not so far materialize, largely owing to the inactivity 
of the Bourse which discouraged stock arbitrage. 


HOLLAND 


The decline in the prices of colonial produce could 
not but affect the earning capacity of Dutch banks, 
although in spite of the bad times they have managed 
to show a comparatively satisfactory result. Amsterdam 
continued to remain fairly active as a secondary market 
for foreign loans, and has even taken up loans without 
the co-operation of any of the leading centres. 


SWITZERLAND 


The even trend of prosperity in Swiss banking was 
not disturbed by any difficulties such as were experienced 
in previous years on account of speculation in the 
exchanges. There has been practically no change worth 
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mentioning throughout the year, apart from a few 
capital increases the object of which was to adjust 
the capital of the banks concerned to their increased 
deposits. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Swedish banks had a very successful year, as a result 
of the general prosperity of the country. Stockholm 
is playing an increasingly important part as an inter- 
national financial centre. In Norway, the process of 
adjustment continued; a number of banks under 
public administration were reconstructed, while new 
banks were created in the place of those which went 
into liquidation. No new failures of any importance 
were reported during the year under review. 

In Denmark, the Plum crisis resulted in the temporary 
suspension of the Folkebanken, which was reopened 
immediately, however, as a result of the intervention 
of the Danish authorities and of the three leading 
banks. As a result of the wheat situation one of the 
leading produce firms got into difficulties, and the 
Handelsbanken suffered substantial losses. It was 
officially stated, however, that the bank was able to 
cover the losses without having to reduce its dividend. 


AUSTRIA 


The twelve months under review were a far from 
satisfactory period in Austrian banking. As a result 
of bad management, the introduction of politics into 
banking, and other circumstances, the Oesterreichische 
Bodenkredit-Anstalt got into difficulties but was saved 
by the intervention of the authorities. The Oester- 
reichische Creditanstalt was induced to take over the 
bank, with the support of the Austrian National Bank. 
It was found that the liquidation of the assets of the 
Bodenkredit-Anstalt required more time than was origin- 
ally anticipated. For this reason, a holding company 
with Swiss participation has been formed to relieve 
the Creditanstalt of part of the assets. 

The accounts of the leading banks show a con- 
siderable decline of net profits, and there was an all- 
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round reduction of dividends. The exceptionally high 
overhead charges—-which cannot be reduced owing to 
the unfavourable contracts concluded with the staffs 
after the war—are largely responsible for the unsatis- 
factory state of affairs. 


HUNGARY 


Although the country has suffered considerably from 
the general agricultural depression, the sound policy 
of the leading banks prevented them from being involved 
to any great extent in losses. There were a few small 
bank failures, but the interests of external creditors 
were duly safeguarded. An event worth registering 
was the amalgamation of the Budapest branch of the 
Anglo-International Bank with the British-Hungarian 
Bank. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The country had its due share of the general trend 
towards banking fusions. The Anglo-Czechoslovakian 
Bank has absorbed the Prague Credit Bank and the 
Bohemian Commercial Bank. As a result, an institution 
has been created which is second in size only to the 
Zivnostenska Banka. The country’s return to the gold 
standard passed almost unnoticed as the existing 
exchange rate which has been stable since 1922 was 
retained. 


ROUMANIA 


There was a serious crisis among provincial banks 
during the early part of 1930. It was largely due to 
the difficult agricultural situation and to the immobiliza- 
tion of the assets of the banks in industrial enterprises. 
There was a run on a number of banks, and some of 
them were allowed to fail, while others received official 
support. At one time adverse rumours were circulated 
even as regards one of the leading banks, the Banca 
Marmorosch Blank & Co., but the bank was able to 
meet all demands for the withdrawal of deposits, and 
confidence was eventually restored. An important event 
was the establishment of the Societa Bancarea Romana, 
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which took over the Bucharest branch of the Dresdner 
Bank and absorbed several provincial institutions. 


BULGARIA 


Bulgarian banking underwent a severe crisis during 
the past year, which resulted in the failure or liquidation 
of some of the banks. At the same time, it accelerated 
the process of amalgamation which was long overdue. 
Several of the Sofia banks—some of them controlled 
by foreign banking interests—have decided to join forces, 
while the movement of fusion has made good headway 
also among provincial banks. 


GREECE 


The difficulties of small and medium-sized banks 
continued during the period under review. There were 
a few failures and there was a run on a number of 
banks. Fortunately, most of them were able to weather 
the pressure which, as in the case of other countries, 
stimulated the amalgamation movement. 


SPAIN 


The past year witnessed a considerable reduction 
of the profits of most Spanish banks, largely as a result 
of the unsatisfactory political and monetary situation. 
After several attempts to stabilize the peseta, its 
fluctuations were allowed free course. As a result of 
the ill-advised internal gold loan, the exchange under- 
went a sharp depreciation. After the failure of the 
dictatorship, political uncertainty was the chief adverse 
factor. The Banco Central suffered considerable losses 
in connection with the international cork trust transac- 
tion. 


PORTUGAL 


The outstanding banking event of the year was 
the transformation of the London and Paris branches 
of the Banco Nacional Ultramarino into subsidiaries 
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under English and French law. The entire share 
capital of both new banks is controlled by the mother- 
institution, which has also renewed its contract with 
the Portuguese Government as to its privileges in the 
colonies. 


POLAND 


The year 1929-30 was one of readjustment and 
improvement in Polish banking. The crisis that threat- 
ened as a result of the severe winter of 1929 was averted, 
as a result of the excellent crop. Although the general 
unfavourable conditions in agriculture prevented Poland 
from taking full advantage of the larger crop, it has 
nevertheless enabled the banks to improve their con- 
ditions of liquidity. There have been no important 
changes in Polish banking during the past year, and 
hardly any failures, amalgamations or capital increases 
worth mentioning. 


BALTIC STATES 


The only important event in Finland has been the 
difficulties of the Atlasbank, as a result of the failure 
of commercial firms. It was, however, taken over by 
another Helsingfors bank. There has been also an 
affair of forgery in which several London firms are 
stated to be involved to a fairly substantial amount. 

In the other Baltic States, conditions have been 
far from satisfactory but, in spite of losses in several 
cases, there have not been any spectacular failures. 
On the whole, these countries are settling down to 
normal conditions. 


ARGENTINE 


The general unfavourable trade conditions in the 
country could not but affect the earning capacity of 
banks. As they have accumulated ample reserves 
during the preceding boom years they do not particularly 
feel the depression. An important event was the 
suspension of the gold exports from the. Conversion 
Office, following heavy gold exports both from the 
Conversion Office and from the stock of the Banco 
de la Nacion. 
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BRAZIL 


Although the banks had to stand the strain of 
abnormally heavy requirements for the financing of 
the big coffee crop, thanks to foreign credits and to a 
fall in the price of coffee they were able to cope with 
the demand. As a result of the issue of the big 
external loan to repay floating debt and provide funds 
for further financing, there is every reason to hope that 
banking in Brazil will enter a period of stability and 
prosperity, especially if the much-postponed stabilization 
of the currency is carried out. 


CHILE 


While the gold standard had to be suspended in 
the Argentine, and it was not possible to introduce 
it in Brazil during the past year, it has operated without 
any difficulty in Chile. The new Central Bank has 
carried on its functions to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. There have been no material changes in 
banking in general. 


PERU 


Peru has been less fortunate than Chile, as the agricul- 
tural crisis affected her to a great extent. In the 
circumstances, the introduction of the currency reform 
has been carried out at a rather inopportune moment. 
In spite of this, it was possible to maintain the currency 
at its new level, and the new central bank was able 
to cope with the initial difficulties. 


JAPAN 


The outstanding event of the year was the restora- 
tion of the gold standard. The appreciation of the yen 
and the subsequent stabilization brought about economic 
depression, but banks were not affected to any great 
extent. As the weak elements in Japanese banking 
were eliminated by the crisis of 1927 and by subsequent 
amalgamations and liquidations, the system has now a 
much greater resisting capacity. 
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CHINA 


The unsettled political and economic conditions of 
China did not prevent the development of national 
banking on a rapid scale. A number of new banks 
have been established whose shareholders are exclu- 
sively of Chinese nationality. At the same time, how- 
ever, there have been a number of suspensions among 
national banks. 

PERSIA 

The Government has decided that, in connection with 
the introduction of the gold standard, the note-issuing 
right should be transferred from the Imperial Bank 
of Persia to the Persian National Bank which is 
controlled by the Government. The former has relin- 
quished its note-issuing right against a compensation 
of £200,000, and will confine its activities to commercial 
banking. It will continue to some extent to collect 
revenue on behalf of the Government. 


American Banking and 
Foreign Trade 
By H. Parker Willis 


MONG the large problems with which American 
A banking must deal in the near future, and deal 
with in a much more successful and efficient way 
than hitherto, is that of the financing of foreign trade. 
The subject has been considered from time to time during 
past years, but has never been given any final solution, 
for the reason that there have always been disturbing 
factors which have come in to make it appear that decisive 
action could be deferred. Therefore, it is argued, any 
immediate decision would merely anticipate conclusions 
that might have to be altered through force of circum- 
stances. 
At this moment there are several considerations 
which have combined once more to bring the whole 
subject sharply to the forefront of American consciousness. 
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The first of these is the fact that foreign trade itself has 
so sharply declined. According to official figures exports 
for the first quarter of 1930, which during the calendar 
year 1929 were about $5,100,000,000, have been showing 
The indications at 
present are on the side of decline rather than of increase, 
with the result that financiers and commercial houses 
engaged in doing business abroad have become pessimistic. 
This pessimism is not a sudden development, but is the 
outgrowth of constantly increasing difficulty, during the 
past eighteen months, in placing upon the American 
market the bonds or other securities of foreign countries, 
through the sale of which alone customers abroad are 
able to buy largely of goods produced in American 
It is quite true that, since the beginning of 
the year 1930, there has been a technical improvement 
in this respect, for the total of new securities issued during 
the first quarter of 1930 on behalf of foreign borrowers 
has been about $212,000,000, but of this sum rather more 
Another large share 
of it included issues that had been long under contract, 
but had never before been offered because market condi- 
tions were thought to be unfavourable on account of 


a shrinkage of approximately 24%. 


than a third was for refunding.* 


the preference of the public for stocks. 


There was a 


change in this attitude of the community soon after the 
panic had passed its peak, many individuals and institu- 
tions preferring to buy fixed-rate securities instead of the 
speculative issues which they had been purchasing in the 
As a result the accumulation of urgent foreign 
offerings that had been waiting for an opportunity to 
attract public attention was partially liquidated. 

This relief, however, is well recognized as merely 
Careful students of the foreign 
finance situation are of the opinion that the process of 
placing new loans in the New York market is likely to 


a flash in the pan. 


undergo great change in the near future. 


Dr. John T. 


Madden, Dean of the School of Commerce of New York 
University, who is also head of the Institute of Inter- 
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national Finance, and as such is in close contact with the 
banking community generally, has lately expressed the 
opinion that the high rates which must now be paid in 
this market and the rather indifferent attitude of the 
public, combining with the altered condition of affairs in 
other countries which have heretotore been borrowers in 
the United States, are tending very strongly to reduce 
the new offerings of foreign governments in the New 
York market. Accordingly, he thinks this financing will 
be transferred elsewhere, and for that matter is likely 
to be considerably reduced in its total volume. The 
question whether corporate borrowing from foreign 
sources will increase or continue on present levels is less 
easy to answer, but neither Dr. Madden nor any other 
observer appears to have any very optimistic impressions 
of the future, although some revival is foreseen. In 
brief, this amounts to a statement that the terms and 
conditions of foreign financing in New York are not such 
as to build up, still further, a home demand for foreign 
securities or to encourage foreign issues to place them 
here. 

A special reason for change in the foreign financing 
position of the New York market is to be found in the 
altered requirements of foreign borrowers who have been 
very active during the past few years. As is well known, 
a great many of the bond sales that have taken place in 
the United States on behalf of foreign borrowers have 
grown out of the need for funds with which to carry out 
stabilization programmes. These are not likely to be 
repeated. It is true that in some instances foreign 
countries which have attempted stabilization have found 
their resources inadequate to the task, but it is hardly 
likely that they will return for further accommodation. 
They will be more likely to do as well as they can with the 
money already placed in their possession, or else they 
will, where absolutely necessary, seek another market 
for minor additional assistance. An additional factor 
which tends to reduce the borrowing pressure from 
abroad is found in the fact that a number of countries 
have fortunately been successful in passing out of the 
emergency stage which followed the war, and during which 
necessity compelled them to borrow wherever they 
could. Not a few of the nations which placed loans in 
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this country have, moreover, been gradually retiring the 
bonds held here by buying them back in the open market. 
This has been particularly true of such countries as 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, France, and probably one 
or two others. They have found it economical to buy 
back these bonds, if necessary borrowing the money at 
home or abroad at lower rates of interest with which to 
pay for their purchases. Finally, the foreign countries 
which have borrowed here in the past are now finding 
that new markets are open to them in which their 
securities are more welcome than they are in the United 
States. Not only the British market, but also the 
French, as well as various minor markets, have lately 
shown ample ability to furnish capital for exportation 
whenever good borrowers presented themselves as candi- 
dates for it. These factors naturally work against the 
resumption of foreign financing in the United States ona 
scale as large as that of the past; and in a corresponding 
degree, they tend to reduce the scope of the assistance to 
sales of American goods abroad, which, throughout the 
past decade, had been rendered to American manufac- 
turers and exporters by the condition of the home 
securities market. 

This state of things naturally has led to a great deal of 
rather sober thought among American bankers. Particu- 
larly, they have been inclined to raise the question. 
whether our present structure of international financing 
was asound one. Except for a brief period of ‘‘ boom”’ ex- 
pansion just after the war, American banks have not been 
inclined to go into any adequate foreign branch banking 
expansion. Prior to the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System when export trade was likewise depressed 
although for very different reasons, it had been asserted 
that American banks were earnestly desirous of establish- 
ing themselves in the foreign field. If permitted to do 
so, it was said, they would unquestionably expand in that 
field and would offer better facilities for the placing of 
American products in the hands of foreign buyers. 
Nothing of the kind has happened, but on the contrary 
American commercial banks have during the past five 
years been relatively less inclined than during a like 
preceding period to carry further the enlargement of their 
foreign facilities. 
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It is true that Dr. C. W. Phelps, a careful student of 
American foreign banking, after quoting figures, says :— 


A handful of foreign offices, less than three dozen in all, maintained 
by a few American banking institutions in 1913 has evolved into a 
great system of 238 foreign offices situated in 38 foreign countries and 
belonging to 16 great American banking establishments. This cer- 
tainly represents a notable and revolutionary extension of our American 
banking system into the foreign field. It represents better financing 
and care of American trade and more satisfactory accommodations 
of American tourists all over the world. It creates and adds a whole 
new section to our American banking system—a section which may 
be entitled the overseas system of American banks. And yet all this 
extraordinary development has taken place almost unnoticed right 
under our eyes, only one book having been published thus far on the 
foreign expansion of American banks. 


It is to be noted, however, that of these ‘‘ banks ”’ 59 
are the branches of the American Express Company, 6 are 
branches of investment houses, and 12 of the National 
Bank of Haiti, while 26 are agencies or representatives. 
Not more than 140 are real branches doing a commercial 
business and of these 39 are in Italy and 73 in Latin 
America, 

Thus, the American commercial banks have on the 
whole not developed banking business abroad, but instead 
have been disposed to sanction and encourage the action 
of investment houses .in inducing foreigners to place 
issues of bonds on the American market which were then 
sold to the public or to small banks and other buyers. 
The large banks were thus able to curtail their liability on 
foreign credits, and where they were affiliated with the 
investment houses, they were able to get their share of 
the issue profits which the latter were reaping. The 
investment houses have sent men into almost every 
country in the world where they thought there was a 
promising opening in order to induce the inhabitants to 
borrow in the United States. In this way prior to 1927 
the local market was glutted with foreign issues, many of 
them of rather doubtful character, and at the present time 
the fact that quite a number of these issues are tolerably 
certain to go to default does not increase the favour with 
which they are regarded. 

It is worth noting in this connection that the Fedeial 
Reserve System hadin theory provided for foreign financing 
through its own agencies, in the endeavour to build up 
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the interest of the smaller producers of the country in the 
exploitation of markets in other countries where American 
goods are wanted. It had also provided for the creation of 
foreign branches of Reserve banks. These branches were 
authorized to deal directly with the public and to buy 
and sell from merchants and others, papers of the kind 
that had been made eligible for rediscount at Reserve 
banks by the Federal Reserve Act, in its sections relating 
to domestic rediscounting. The Reserve banks, however, 
have never taken any advantage of these provisions, 
but have, on the contrary, scrupulously refrained from 
establishing branches abroad.* Their position has been 
explained on the ground that they did not wish to 
“invade the territory ’’ of foreign central banks, but of 
course they have neglected the circumstance that, for 
reasons already stated, American commercial banks had 
no adequate representation in foreign, and particularly 
in European, countries. Under existing conditions in the 
United States, moreover, the small unit bank in the interior 
of the country was unable to finance the foreign sales of 
itscustomers. The only way in which it could do so was to 
operate through a city bank, requesting the latter to act 
as an agent for it in opening credits abroad, or otherwise 
arranging for the financing of importations and exporta- 
tions. This plan has not worked well. It has given rise 
to a great deal of friction between large and small banks, 
including not a few suits to determine liability on the 
letters of credit, while it has wholly failed to put the 
small producer into a position to obtain adequate 
financing facilities in foreign markets. Accordingly he 
has continued to be at a disadvantage as compared with 
foreign competitors, except in those few cases in which he 
was fully prepared to “carry” his foreign customer. 
Good illustrations of the latter sort of exception have 
been afforded by the Ford Motor Co. which has been able 
to extend large credits, e.g. to Russian buyers of tractors. 
To these buyers it has given long credit and easy terms. 
The small factory could not pursue any such plan. Asa 
result, its financing of foreign trade has been inadequate. 

Because of some recognition of this state of things, 
Congress a few years ago adopted what is called the 


* Except one at Havana, Cuba, created for very special reasons. 
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““Webb-Pomerene Act’”’ which provided for the forma- 
tion of companies made up of small producers in the 
same line of business who were allowed thus to club 
together and fix prices, selling terms, and the like in the 
foreign market. The thought was that this would give 
to the small producer the same kind of opportunity 
abroad that the large manufacturer had previously had. 
In some branches of business, these combinations have 
had a qualified success, and in a few may be said to have 
succeeded satisfactorily. They have, however, not been 
formed in very great numbers, the total to-day being 
fifty-six with about $500,000,000 total exports. Nota few 
of them have gone out of existence for the very reason 
that the costs of studying foreign credit and ascertaining 
the facts in sufficiently accurate fashion to guide the sales 
of their members or constituents, have been too high. 
Losses have cut their profits, and they have not been 
successful in getting the complete support of banks to 
the extent that was hoped. Of course, all this has 
tended to bring back to the mind of the business man at 
this juncture the query why Federal Reserve banks have 
not carried into operation the provisions of the law under 
which they were organized, and why, therefore, the 
small man has failed to get the bill-buying support of the 
small banks in the way that the framers of the Reserve 
Act supposed he might. Within the past few months, 
able and outspoken bankers from the Western States have 
demanded that the Reserve banks should undertake to 
fulfil this part of their duty, and thus supply a needed 
facility for the sale of American goods abroad. 

Although a great many foreign banks, many of them 
of large size, have established agencies in the United 
States within the past few years, notably in New York 
and (so far as the Orient is concerned) on the Pacific 
Coast, they have for the most part been greatly handi- 
capped in doing anything to facilitate American foreign 
trade in general. Fundamentally disposed, as they natu- 
rally and properly should be, to devoting their resources 
to the financing of the sales of their own citizens in the 
United States, they have been prevented by American 
law from helping American exporters in any very marked 
degree. New York law, for example, forbids such foreign 
agencies from engaging in direct banking business, opening 
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deposit accounts and making direct loans. The ground for 
these prohibitions has been fear that foreign banks would 
compete with American banks on their own ground and 
might engage in transactions (so it has been alleged) that 
would endanger the liquidity of the banking system. Such 
objections have an element of hypocrisy about them, but 
whatever may be thought on the subject, they have at 
least been effective in preventing the foreign capitalist from 
making the advances that he otherwise would for the pur- 
pose of facilitating shipments of American goods to other 
countries. In this way, then, the use of foreign banking 
facilities on his own ground has been denied to the Ameri- 
can shipper, even where such shipper or exporter was able 
to reach the American branch or agency of the foreign 
bank—a connection which, it should be noted, has been 
hard for him to make in any case since these branches or 
agencies are located at a very few points, and are not 
easily accessible to the business man at his place of pro- 
duction. Thus the difficulty of financing American 
foreign trade in any adequate way has again made itself 
manifest and has tended to throw operations back upon 
a stock-market basis. 

Of late years, the question has been raised whether 
export trade financing really ought not to be “ carried ” 
or guaranteed by the great exporters themselves. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the locomotive manufacturer is 
able to sell a large consignment of engines to an Eastern 
European Government—ought he not to get the necessary 
financing at home on his own general credit, extend such 
credit to the foreign buyer (or accept the long-term bonds 
of the foreigner) and then carry the foreign buyer by 
holding the latter’s obligations as a part of his own 
assets? A few of the larger enterprises have attempted 
this plan and, from one point of view, a qualified success 
has been enjoyed. During the past year or so, various 
holding companies, too, have undertaken the plan of 
buying the stock of foreign enterprises which were 
customers for American products. They have then 
issued their own stock to American investors. The 
proceeds of the operation have gone into the treasury of 
the foreign concern (usually controlled or largely influenced 
by the American company) and then these proceeds have 
been spent in purchasing American machinery or other 
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goods. This has resulted in assisting in the export of 
capital along very restricted lines to a rather important 
extent. It has not, of course, assisted the small producer 
or exerted very much helpful influence upon the general 
export trade. 

The fundamental trouble in the whole foreign trade 
situation is thus exhibited in its true light—as an un- 
willingness on the part of banks, exporters, or holding 
companies of American origin, to “ carry ’’ the contingent 
liability involved in the sale of goods abroad. To this 
must be added the handicaps of American law which 
have prevented the foreigner from reducing the diffi- 
culty by carrying them themselves through an American 
agency. The effort has been throughout the whole experi- 
ence to place the entire contingent responsibility or 
liability for sales abroad with the small investor 
in the United States. He has been urged to purchase 
and carry the bonds which represented exports of 
American capital, and it has been taken for granted 
that there was some special duty on his part to 
make investments of this type in order to keep business 
good and enable plants with large excess producing 
capacity to run on full time or as nearly so as circum- 
stances would permit. The American investor, including 
the smaller American bank, is becoming more and more 
reluctant to do anything of the kind, and hence the 
increasing urgency that the banks themselves should 
provide for the needs of this export trade by greater 
liberality and willingness to assume credit risks. This, of 
course, they can do only through the establishment of far 
more numerous branches in foreign countries and by the 
management of these branches with local staffs and 
credit analyses. 

The stock-market or investment-banking aspect of 
the American foreign trade situation has been cogently 
expressed by Dr. B. M. Anderson, Economist of the Chase 
National Bank : 


I believe that the abnormal situation of recent years has come to 
a climax, and that the time for facing the old fundamentals has come 
at last. Gresham’s law no longer sends gold to us. Most of the 
rest of the world has gone back to the gold standard, and the world is 
competing for gold again. We can no longer expand credit in the 
joyous, carefree way of recent years, on the basis of the receipt of 
virtually all the newly-mined gold of the world. We can draw gold 
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into the United States when we are willing to pay for it by high enough 
interest rates, but, if we make interest rates very low and expand 
credit very rapidly, we shall lose gold. We still have a very abundant 
volume of savings in the United States. The ordinary sources of 
capital, such as investors’ savings, and the turning of corporate 
profits back to surplus accounts, remain with us. Some bank expansion 
is possible. Some of the newly-mined gold may come to us, though 
the need for gold is so much greater in other countries than it is with 
us that it is probable that we shall lose gold rather than gain it in 
the next two or three years. It is not easy to forecast anything like 
the expansion of bank credit in the next few years that recent years 
have seen. 

Therefore, it is not possible to anticipate that we shall be able to 
absorb foreign securities in the future at anything like the rate at 
which we took them in the period from, say, the middle of 1924 to the 
middle of 1928. At the present moment, it is very difficult indeed 
to place foreign securities in the United States, and many of those 
already placed are selling at so great a discount as to make the yield 
upon them very high, and as to make foreigners very reluctant to use 
their credit here to any greater extent than is imperatively necessary. 
We may look forward to substantial takings of foreign bonds by the 
American people in the future. But, bearing in mind that every 
increase in our holdings of foreign securities means an increase in the 
outside world’s current interest payments to us, it is clear that we can 
simultaneously maintain our export trade and our import restrictions 
only by a very great and ever-growing volume of foreign securities 
placed in our market, and I see no reasonable ground for thinking 
that we can do this. 


The facts in the case, as thus set forth, indicate the 
changes through which the foreign investment banking 
situation of the United States is passing, and they tend 
to emphasize the point already mentioned—the necessity 
now more and more recognized by the larger American 
banks, that they shall interest themselves directly in the 
business of financing foreign trade. This they cannot 
do to advantage without a much wider network of 
foreign branches. Admission of this fact in the case must 
inevitably lead them to the far more rapid creation of 
such branches in the near future. Following and accom- 
panying such creation will be the definite undertaking of 
commercial lending on a much larger scale for the purpose 
of marketing American exports. As already explained, 
this service no matter how carefully performed, will not 
result in protecting the interest of the small producer and 
trader. He may, therefore, be expected to insist upon 
getting better credit treatment and in the absence of a 
domestic branch banking system which will enable him to 
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reach the capital facilities of the larger city banks and 
through them their foreign customers he will almost 
inevitably insist, more and more generally, upon the 
assumption by Federal Reserve banks of the foreign 
branch duties which they were originally intended to 
undertake. That the trend of thought among American 
bank authorities is definitely along these lines, few who 
are familiar with general conditions in American banking 
now doubt. Such Federal foreign branches may act as 
auxiliaries to the foreign branches of American banks 
already established and to be established, or they may 
devote themselves to direct dealings on behalf of smaller 
exporters. The latter is the direction of their develop- 
ment which is now being most earnestly demanded by the 
general business public. . 


France and Foreign Investment 
By Joseph Caillaux 


(Sénateur, ancien Président du Conseil) 


HE official views on the export of capital have 
become popular in France with extraordinary 
rapidity. Not very long ago, the export of funds 
to foreign countries was considered a criminal offence. 
In fact, it was one of the rare points on which, individual 
exceptions apart, complete agreement existed in political 
circles from the extreme Left to the extreme Right, so 
that when M. Poincaré, shortly before he had relin- 
quished office, restored the freedom of the movements 
of capital across the frontiers of France, it needed all his 
capacity as an orator to carry through the proposal. 
To-day, investment abroad is not only legitimate, but 
is even patriotic, being encouraged by the Government 
and advised by the Bank of France. Also in foreign 
countries, our friends in London and New York freely 
tell us not to wait any longer to resume the rdle filled by 
France in old days, and, having become once more rich, 
to resume long-term investment abroad in accordance 
with the requirements of French small capitalists. 
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I have never associated myself with Nationalism or 
financial Protectionism. I have frequently pointed out 
in the columns of THE BANKER the advantages for 
France of the reconstruction of her holding of foreign 
securities, and of the restoration of the old international 
réle of the Paris market. However, being more anxious 
to search for truth and for the interests of my country 
than to swim with the tide, it seems to me necessary 
to submit the new tendencies to the same critical exam- 
ination which I had the opportunity to exercise on a 
completely opposite school of thought. 

I fully understand the reasons of the Finance Ministry 
and of the Bank of France. Their object is to remedy 
the detrimental consequences of the method pursued in 
the stabilization of the franc. We have an excessive 
amount of foreign currencies, which threatens to be- 
come converted into gold and to increase the metallic 
stock of the Bank of France, to bring about a further 
increase of the note issue, and to provoke a further rise in 
retail prices whose discrepancy with wholesale prices I 
have already pointed out on a previous occasion. I also 
understand the reasons which induce British and Ameri- 
can financial circles to advise us to take an interest in 
investment abroad. The legitimate desire to obtain 
a cessation or moderation of our gold imports has a great 
deal to do with it. 

It may be asked, however, whether the purchase of 
foreign securities is the only means we have for the 
solution of the problems the French authorities have to 
face? Is it the best, or even the sole possible employ- 
ment of our present external resources? Is it not 
necessary that, when proceeding with it, measures should 
be taken to safeguard the interest of French savings and 
to establish a harmony between the interests involved 
in investing abroad and the general interests of France ? 

I am certainly not prepared to follow the French 
Socialists in their criticism of the reduction of duties made 
with a view to encouraging the export of capital. They 
misunderstood the strictly monetary réle played by the 
Bank of France in bringing about that change, they 
erroneously believed that the bank intended to buy and 
sell foreign securities for profit, and they constructed on 
this assumption a theory whose weakness consisted in 
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being at variance with realities. I propose to regard the 
question from a higher standpoint. First of all, it ought 
to be asked whether it is true that France is rich 
enough to possess an exportable capital surplus. The 
possession of a stock of foreign currencies by the Treasury 
and the Bank of France does not in itself give any answer 
to that question. It would be necessary to know thor- 
oughly the balance of payments. There is said to bea 
fairly substantial surplus, thanks to the spendings of 
foreign tourists in France, to the proceeds of interest on 
capital invested abroad and also to reparations payments. 
The first of these three factors has the double drawback 
of being extremely variable from one year to another and 
of being difficult to ascertain even approximately, and 
this makes it difficult to estimate the credit side of our 
accounts. 

On the other hand, the debtor items of our balance 
of payments are precisely known beyond doubt. There 
is the deficit of our visible trade balance which remains 
at a high level in spite of the reduction of the volume of 
foreign trade. There is the service of external loans 
concluded during and after the war, not only by the State 
but also by municipalities, railway companies and various 
enterprises. 

I pointed out on a recent occasion in the Senate the 
advantages, from the point of view of public finance, of 
using the available foreign currencies for the repayment of 
Government loans. The big railway companies and other 
debtors could follow this example to their advantage. 
As a result of internal loans, they would be able to acquire 
from the Bank of France the foreign exchanges required 
for the repayment of their external debts; in doing so, 
they would bring about the desired effect upon the French 
note circulation. 

The French capital market attracts foreign would-be 
borrowers because various circumstances resulted in a low 
rate of interest. Thus, income tax has been reduced to 
18 per cent. while in London it is 224 per cent. It would 
be convenient for France to take the present opportunity 
for raising the funds required for the liquidation of her 
external liabilities. Once this policy had been carried 
sufficiently far, it would be possible and desirable to 
find for the surplus of resources external investments 
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representing all desirable security for our savings, and 
in agreement with national interests; in one word, 
it is necessary to elaborate a policy of investment 
abroad. This policy, in the present state of legislation, 
depends only to a limited extent on the Government. 

Unquestionably, the Finance Minister has a control 
over public issues. He may grant or withhold his author- 
ization to the introduction or public issue of any given 
loan. Carried to its extreme, this right enables him to 
facilitate any particular transaction of considerable 
importance, by means of reserving for it the market. 
He does not, however, take the initiative, and is not 
in a position to safeguard savings so far as the introduction 
of unquoted securities is concerned; and it must be 
remembered that the volume of these is considerable, 
and is likely to increase dangerously during a period 
when foreign public issues are obstructed. In this 
respect, it would be desirable to revise the existing 
legislation, taking as an example the recent British laws. 

In addition, there are the technical problems of the 
choice of investment, the distribution of risk, and the dis- 
crimination as to whether the use of French capital is 
limited to a financial transaction or would also serve the 
economic interests of France. All this is within the scope 
of the banks. The experts of the London markets are past 
masters in it. A long and uninterrupted experience, 
with the desire of maintaining Britain’s industrial 
prosperity, affects their choice ; and the statistics of British 
external investment, and their relation to general econo- 
mic statistics, provide very instructive material of great 
practical value. They indicate an enviable unity of plan 
and execution. 

As a result of the long period of embargo on the export 
of capital from France, our bankers will not immediately 
possess the advantage of experience. When resuming 
their pre-war activity after nearly sixteen years of almost 
complete suspension, it is to be hoped that they will be 
able to utilize the lessons of the past; that they will 
take into account the changes in methods applied abroad ; 
and that they will realize the predominant importance 
of the industry of investing abroad, which, like all other 
industries, should be subject to rationalization and should 
find its due place in the national economy. 
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The Inquiry into Indian Banking 


‘Toa inadequacy and uneven development of banking 
and credit facilities in India are a constant cause 
of distress to the commercial and political leaders 
of that country. It is pointed out that including both 
the Imperial Bank of India, which operates under a 
special charter and performs certain of the functions of a 
central bank, and also the eighteen exchange banks which 
are principally engaged in financing overseas trade, there 
are only ninety-six * banks (other than the co-operative 
institutions) for a population of 330 millions of people, 
with share capital and reserves of £198,000,000, and 
deposits amounting to £159,000,000. The singular fact 
that the former exceeds the latter figure is due to the 
inclusion of the total capital of the larger exchange 
banks, which do their main business elsewhere and have 
few deposits in India itself. If the Imperial and the 
exchange banks be excluded, there are seventy-seven 
Indian joint-stock banks with {9,000,000 of capital and 
reserve, and no more than £48,000,000 of deposits, or 
3s. per head of the population. This may be compared 
with deposits of £60 per head in Great Britain and 
Ireland (1926) and £85 in the United States (1927). To 
the Indian total should be added £16,500,000 for the 
deposits of the co-operative banks, raising the amount 
per head to nearly 4s., but the disparity is still such as 
to show that India and the more advanced white 
countries are, from the banker’s point of view, different 
worlds. 

Though the same scale of business will not be expected 
in an industrially undeveloped as in an industrialized 
land, this difference of development and of relative wealth 
is not the sole reason for the weakness of the Indian 
banks. The cultivated area of India is 325,000,000 acres, 


and her foreign trade {535,000,000 per annum. The 


* Except where otherwise stated, the Indian statistics are for 1927, 
the last year for which complete figures are available. 
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moving of her crops and the financing of her industrial 
imports and exports therefore requires a vast sum of 
credit, for which a multitude of shroffs,* merchants, 
brokers and moneylenders annually mobilize their re- 
sources. The peculiarity of India is that these various 
agents, who are in close touch with the smaller fry of 
shopkeepers and with the peasant cultivator, depend 
only in a minor degree on the assistance of the joint-stock 
banks, accept long-term or short-term deposits them- 
selves from Indian clients at rates of interest higher than 
those which the banks can offer, and recoup themselves 
by proportionately higher charges to the local grain 
dealers or the peasantry to whom they grant credit. 
There is thus a marked divergence between the Bank rate 
as declared by the Imperial Bank of India and followed 
more or less closely by the Indian banks, and the bazaar 
or Aundit rate prevailing among Indian merchants. 
The former has, in each year since the war, risen with fair 
regularity to 7 or 8 per cent. during the season of pressure 
in the spring, while the bazaar rate mounted in three 
successive years to 13 or 134 per cent., and seldoms fails 
to reach 10 or 11 percent. The Indian dealer or merchant 
resorts by preference to the shroff, who sits in a little 
bazaar shop and is familiar with the means, the character, 
and the trading methods of every client ; he is content to 
pay the shroff’s charges, high though they may be, rather 
than expose himself to the inquiries, the regularized 
procedure and (as he believes) the greater risks of a 
joint-stock bank with a grilled counter and a uniformed 
peon in the doorway. The latter, moreover, will demand 
from him a trade bill, a deposit of valuable securities, or 
at least a friend’s countersignature on his promissory 
note; the former lends on personal knowledge and often 
on a simple personal bond, relying on his own acuteness 
to forestall, or on the pressure of caste-fellows to 
compromise, a possible failure of his debtor. The joint- 
stock banks are thus left in the air. Most of the agricul- 
tural and a fair proportion of the industrial (especially 
the rural) business is done without reference to them, 
* Sarraf, the Hindustani name for an indigenous banker. 


t The indigenous credit document, resembling a domestic bill without 
relation to specific goods. 
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and it is only when a shroff finds his own capital, supple- 
mented by the deposits of his friends, insufficient to meet 
the demands of his clients on a bumper crop, that he 
turns to the banks for credit. His requirements are then 
readily met, but the total of such credit is not large. 
The Imperial Bank of India’s advances on native bills or 
hundis average £9,000,000 per annum, of which only a 
quarter or a fifth consists of the short-term self-liquidating 
bill commonly known in Europe and America. The 
seventy-seven Indian banks have not published figures 
under this head, but since their rate of discount is always 
higher than that of the Imperial Bank, it may be assumed 
that their bill turnover is somewhat less. 

In consequence of this remoteness from the main 
channels of trade (foreign trade being handled by the 
exchange banks, and agriculture by the bazaar shroffs 
and their dependents) the Indian joint-stock banks are 
urban bodies, having (apart from head offices) only 
450 branches and agencies, the majority of which are in 
the larger towns. Rural expansion has occasionally been 
attempted, but has seldom been successful beyond a 
radius within which the head office had personal know- 
ledge of the local community. Nor is there reason to 
anticipate a change in this respect. The rural broker or 
moneylender does not desire to surrender his independence 
and become the manager of a branch bank on a fixed 
salary; he loves the game of “ dealing” on his own 
account, and is in a position to undercut or squeeze out 
any branch manager who should invade his territory. 
The growing competition of the co-operative banks must 
also be borne in mind. Confined, therefore, to urban 
business, the joint-stock banks have only too often 
risked the funds of their creditors in loans to individuals 
on little or no security, or have accepted house mortgages 
on which, in face of the infinite counter-claims for which 
the Hindu joint-family system gives scope, it is extremely 
difficult to realize. Excessive advances to industrial 
enterprises in which the directors or their friends were 
interested have also contributed to the trouble. The 
result has been that, though certain of the larger banks 
are cautiously managed and now appear to be well 
established, internal dissensions and frozen credits are 
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far from uncommon, and 121 banks* came under 
liquidation during the decade 1918-27. 

When, therefore, the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, known as the Hilton Young 
Commission, recommended in 1926 the formation in 
India of a reserve bank, which should take over from 
the Imperial Bank of India the functions of a central 
banking institution and from the Government the issue 
and control of the paper currency, the strengthening of 
the Indian banks and the creation of a bill market were 
among the advantages which it was hoped to secure. A 
Bill on these lines, to establish for India a gold standard 
based on bullion without a gold coinage in circulation, 
and to set up a reserve bank which should control the 
metallic currency and reserves and the note issue, was 
introduced in 1927, but after repeated efforts to reconcile 
the demand of the Indian Legislature for a State bank, 
based on State capital and with a strong representation 
of the legislative bodies on the directorate, with the 
insistence of Government on a non-official bank and 
directors elected by the shareholders, the scheme was 
abandoned in 1928. The Indian dislike of the measure 
was, perhaps, due in part to the general hostility of the 
Swaraj or extreme Nationalist Party to the “‘ Simon ”’ 
Commission on Indian Reforms, which was appointed 
while the Bank Bill was under discussion, but still more 
to Indian inexperience of the evils arising from a central 
bank, the policy of which is affected by other than strict 
banking principles. There can be little doubt that 
Indian opinion supports the idea of a central bank, and 
that minor causes of dispute, such as the circulation of 
a gold coinage or the rate of exchange of the rupee,f will 
not in the end be allowed to frustrate its creation. 

The problem is now being approached from another 
direction. In response to non-official requests for an 


* The authorized capital of these banks was £34,000,000, of which 
£8,300,000 was subscribed, and £3,800,000 paid up. Over £3,400,000 of 
the latter sum belonged to one bank under European management. The 
weakness of many Indian banks in paid-up capital renders them incapable 
of weathering even a mild storm. 

+ The rupee fluctuated during and after the war between Is. and 3s., 
breaking loose from the official rate of 1s. 4d. The Hilton Young Com- 
mission recommended stabilization at 1s. 6d., and this has successfully 
been done. Indian exporters pressed for a return to Is. 4d. 
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investigation into the position of Indian banking, the 
Government has appointed a committee of inquiry, 
including Indian bankers, economists, and men of 
business. It is to deal with the questions of foreign trade, 
development of industries, assistance to agriculture, 
audit and control of banks, and banking education, 
and is to be aided by subordinate committees in each 
province. The latter, which are first in the field, are 
interesting themselves principally in agricultural credit 
and marketing, which, as will be evident from the account 
of shroffs and their clients given above, are conducted 
on unduly expensive terms and may be financially 
starved. In order to obtain detailed knowledge of rural 
conditions, each provincial committee is carrying out a 
special examination of the credit position in a number of 
selected villages, but since this plan has been adopted 
at short notice, the staff of investigators is in some cases 
imperfectly qualified for so intimate a function and may 
present data or conclusions which are untrustworthy. 
Only in the Punjab has a Board of Economic Inquiry 
been quietly carrying on rural investigations for a series 
of years, though sporadic attempts at the collection of 
similar information have been made elsewhere by public 
spirited individuals. The question with which it is 
imperative to deal is the supply of further and cheaper 
credit facilities to the small cultivator—the average 
Indian farmer of six acres—who is at present entirely 
unconnected with the commercial banks and whose 
proceedings are on so petty a scale that it is difficult to 
bring him into relation with them. 

Two agencies only are suited, though in very different 
degrees, to meet his needs—the rural moneylender and 
the co-operative credit society. The co-operative move- 
ment, which is encouraged, but neither financed nor 
guaranteed by the Indian Government, has in recent 
years attained a magnitude which would attract inter- 
national attention if India herself were not so vast as to 
dwarf all modest and gradual measures of economic 
betterment. The number of co-operative societies in 
1929 may be estimated * at over 100,000 with a working 
capital of £84,000,000, and go per cent. of these are 





* The latest published figures being for 1928. 
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credit societies. The village society of perhaps thirty 
peasants, most, if not all, of whom are illiterate, works 
on the Raiffeisen principle of joint and unlimited liability, 
issuing small loans on personal security for seed, cattle, 
marketing of crops, and other agricultural or domestic 
purposes. The local societies are affiliated to central 
co-operative banks, and the latter to provincial co-opera- 
tive banks, but no co-operative bank of India has yet 
come into existence. It is possible that there will be no 
necessity for such an institution, for in the scheme of the 
reserve bank-—which will in the near future be revived 
and passed—provision was made for the supply of funds 
to provincial co-operative banks on the basis of cash 
credits and promissory notes or by the discount of 
agricultural bills. In the meantime, however, the 
co-operative banks are unable to cover all the ground, 
and the over-hasty expansion of such bodies is to be 
deprecated. They depend on the co-operative under- 
standing and the mutual good faith of the members in 
the village societies, and peasants do not absorb in a 
single lesson the spirit of a new idea. Time and patient 
teaching are required. For many years, therefore, the 
peasant, in whose village a credit society does not exist 
or does not function satisfactorily, will need the help of 
the moneylender and rural grain dealer, however defective 
be the credit derived from these sources. Even in the 
Punjab, the Indian province in which Co-operation has 
made the greatest strides, the societies afford no more 
than one-seventh or one-eighth of the total credits for 
the agricultural season, and the local moneylender rules 
the remainder of the field. His methods of business are 
primitive, and their reaction on the borrowing peasant 
is pernicious; yet such is his traditional hold on the 
countryside that no bank has yet been able to displace 
him, and the official committee of inquiry will have no 
easy task to devise a system of agricultural finance on 


sounder lines. 
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Stabilization of Exchange in Bolivia 
By Sr. Alberto Palacios 


(General Manager of the Banco Central de Bolivia) 


its paper currency unit on the basis of convertibility 

to gold, and at a parity of 19}d., once the war had 
commenced, abandoned the gold standard again, following 
the example of other countries, and declared a morator- 
ium, thus indefinitely postponing the convertibility of its 
“billete” and consequently again exposing its international 
exchange to the fluctuations caused by instability. This 
departure from the gold standard was inevitable as, 
apart from war conditions, the attempt to stabilize its 
currency had been made without any really solid founda- 
tions, owing to the lack of a complete banking system, 
and to the fact that no true central bank existed. 

The Banco de la Nacion Boliviana, founded in rg11, 
and authorized by the law of 1913 to function as the 
sole issuing bank, was then thought to be able to cope 
efficiently with these problems, but its Charter, apart 
from endowing it with powers as an issuing bank, did not 
contain any of the other regulations and conditions in- 
dispensable for constituting a central banking institution. 
Thus, the bank acted primarily as a commercial bank, 
undoubtedly with a great measure of success, but at the 
same time, it did not fulfil the extremely important rdéle 
that a central bank is called upon to fill. 

It is possible that the country did not suffer a great 
deal through the policy followed by the Banco de la 
Nacion Boliviana, because if it did not fulfil the functions 
of a central authority, it co-operated actively in commer- 
cial and even industrial enterprises. The country badly 
needed capital for trading purposes and for its fiscal 
finances, and this was provided by the Banco de la 
Nacion. The Banco de la Nacion Boliviana also supplied 
funds to the National Government, the Departments and 


B its after having made an effort to establish 
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to the Municipalities for different purposes, including 
especially Public Works, thus fulfilling a mission which 
Bolivia to-day carries out by means of foreign loans. 
In short, the bank performed many useful functions, but 
not those nominally appertaining to a central bank. 

It has been necessary to touch, even though lightly, 
on the foregoing points in order to explain the present 
banking and monetary situation of the country. Bolivia, 
by a law of December 31, 1908, adopted the gold 
standard, on the basis of which pounds sterling and 
pounds Peruvian had a fixed equivalent of 12-50 
Bolivianos or 19}d. per peso. At that time it was 
thought (and many people still sustain the point) that 
with this reform, the problem of the valuation of our 
money had been solved, and that the stabilization of 
international exchange would follow as a natural con- 
sequence. This school of thought failed to realize that 
the question was much more complex, and that for such 
a law to be completely effective, it had to harmonize with 
other economic phenomena as well as with the intricacies 
of banking and fiscal finances. 

It is only necessary to mention that even after this 
reform, notes were issued in excess, without any regard to 
the maintenance of adequate gold reserves. The then 
existing laws decreed that the issuing banks should main- 
tain their reserves at a proportion of 40 per cent. relative 
to the notes in circulation, and that a further reserve of 
5 per cent. (which could consist of Government scrip) 
should be the maintenance against their deposits. In 
actual fact, the only money in circulation was considered 
to be the “‘ billete,’’ and no account was taken of any other 
medium of circulation, such as the cheque, which is based 
on bank deposits. 

Parity had been established at 194d. In the 
writer’s opinion this figure was too high, and this view 
is confirmed by the fact that in some of the subsequent 
years, it fell very much below it, the averages being 
1912, 183d.; 1913, 18}d; and in the first half-year of 
1914,18$d. 

It was only in 1913, that the Banco de la Nacion 
Boliviana was empowered to operate exclusively as the 
one issuing bank, and with the more or less vague pro- 
gramme of a central banking institution. This develop- 
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ment partially rectified the deficiency of the previous 
attempt to stabilize the Bolivian exchange, but, as 
has already been stated, the bank did not have at its 
disposal adequate means of regulating credit, and its 
operations were closely allied to those of the ordinary 
commercial banks, of which, as a consequence, it became 
a strong and privileged competitor, instead of a helpful 
collaborator. 

When the Great War broke out in 1914, the country, 
like most of the rest, abandoned the gold standard. 
Naturally, the exchange fluctuated violently, reaching a 
maximum of 263d. in February 1920, and a minimum of 
134d. in November 1921. It is really impossible to say 
whether the exchange then ruling was fictitious or not, 
as the bank was obliged to limit its sale of drafts, adopting 
a system of what might be called rationing, in order to 
satisfy the needs of the commercial community. 

Once the universal economic conflict came to an end, 
Bolivia, like other countries, tried to return to the gold 
standard, and like others, had to face grave problems. 
The first point was whether to return to the old parity 
of 19}d., or to revalue the currency at the rate that 
had predominated during the past few years. 

The strongest argument put forward in favour of 
stabilizing at 19}d. was that capital investments had 
been made at that rate, but, as will have been seen by 
the explanations contained in the previous paragraphs, 
this might really be called a theoretical or legal distinction, 
as in reality the exchange had fluctuated in a very differ- 
ent way. To go back to the old parity rate would 
have meant an alteration in the prices of commodities, 
especially in those of prime necessity, with prejudice to 
the trader, and with very little benefit to the consumer. 

The mining industry would have been doubly preju- 
diced, first, in selling its exports of minerals, and after- 
wards, in the same manner as other industries, in its 
production costs, that is to say, in such items as wages, 
taxation, and the purchase of nationally produced goods. 

Here, as elsewhere, the task of scaling down wages 
would have been of a prolonged and difficult character. 

In the end a new parity of 18d., a figure little in excess 
of the actual rates ruling during the previous two years, 
was decided upon. A new banking and a new money 
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law were introduced, and the Banco de la Nacion Boliviana 
was reorganized into a central bank. 

The Banco Central de Bolivia, in common with 
institutions of a similar character organized after the war, 
has based its fundamental principles on the model of the 
system of the Federal Reserve Banks of the United 
States of America. Thus it now acts as a true central 
bank, controlling discount rates and co-operating with 
instead of competing with the commercial banks. For 
the convertibility of its “ billete”’ it possesses a solid 
gold reserve in London and New York, as the new Con- 
version Law authorizes it to rank as legal reserve its gold 
deposits placed at sight in these markets. Thus our 
monetary system can be classified as the ‘‘ gold exchange 
standard,” as opposed to the gold standard, this first- 
mentioned system having been adopted by other countries 
and having been recommended by contemporary econo- 
mists. The following figures will give some idea of its 
present situation. As the Banco de la Nacion, at the end 
of 1927 its gold reserve was 19,200,000 pesos Bolivianos, 
against a circulation of Bs. 38,700,000, as well as having 
a further responsibility to the public of Bs. 20,100,000, 
representing deposits. To-day, as the Banco Central, it 
had, on September 30, 1929, in gold and gold exchange, 
Bs. 59,200,000, against a total circulation and deposits of 
Bs. 61,000,000, or say, a proportion of practically 100%. 

Steps are being taken to give its earning assets a more 
liquid character. Investments in scrip have been reduced 
from Bs. 12,600,000 to Bs. 4,700,000, and long-term loans 
from Bs. 47,700,000 to Bs. 22,800,000. These operations 
have been facilitated by the repayment of the major part 
of the Government’s debt to the bank. Since July 1, 
1929, the bank’s notes have been fully convertible into 
gold coin at the parity of 18d. per peso Boliviano, or into 
sight drafts on London and New York, at a rate which does 
not exceed parity, plus the expenses of transporting the 
gold. These last are calculated to-day at 1-384 per cent. 
that is to say, the export gold point is Bs. 13-52 per 
cent. pound sterling. The Money Law authorizes the 
minting of gold coins with a unit called the ‘‘ Boliviano,” 
which should contain 0-54917 of a grain of fine gold. 
The maintenance of the gold exchange standard depends 
in the last resort upon a favourable balance of payments. 
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Bolivia had in 1927 a visible export surplus of Bs. 
60,000,000, but this was probably off-set by invisible 
imports, such as profits of foreign-owned mines with- 
drawn by their owners, and the service of the external 
debt. This last item alone absorbed Bs. 16,000,000 in 
the current year. Data regarding invisible imports has 
still to be collected, but it is generally believed that no 
adverse balance exists of a kind calculated to upset the 
equilibrium of the national currency. 


The Banker’s Review of Reviews 


The English Reviews. 


HE topic of prime importance in the English Bank 
reviews is naturally the Budget. The MipLanp 
review for May indeed devotes the whole of its 
available space to the subject, but the article is un- 
fortunately made somewhat cumbersome by the excessive 
use of statistics. Nine readers out of ten prefer to have 
their deductions drawn for them, and the tenth can always 
acquire his figures from a Government publication. It 
is true that this article, which is entitled ‘“‘ The Inevitable 
Budget,”’ does criticize the increases in taxation, but 
mainly on the ground that “‘ the present rates of income 
tax and surtax .. . come perilously near the unproductive 
level’ ie. that taxation is being pressed beyond the 
point where evasions and slackening of effort neutralize 
the arithmetic increase in yield. The Barclays and 
Lioyps reviews for May, however, while assuming the 
inevitability of the increases of taxation on the present 
basis of expenditure, deplore the extent of that same 
expenditure and, in a masterly manner, summarize the 
economic dangers to industry and to the State thereby 
incurred. The matter is aptly stated -by BARcLays 
review :—‘‘ The root of the evil Jies in the failure to curb 
expenditure, and so long as the three political parties are 
prepared to outbid each other in the promotion of schemes 
requiring the disbursement of large additional amounts 
of money, there can be little hope of improvement. The 
desirability of many of the proposals may or may not be 


coc 
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open to argument, but in the existing condition of British 
trade and industry, the real question is not so much 
whether they are desirable as whether the country can 
afford them.”’ The section of LLoyDs review devoted to 
an examination of the Budget is entitled ‘“‘ Economic 
Realities,’’ and is the first of a series of three on the sub- 
ject. The first portion treats of the fallacy that the 
Exchequer contains a bottomless purse, and is followed by 
a short, but admirable, condemnation of the use of the 
proceeds of Death Duties as income :—* It is impossible 
not to deduce a connection between the post-war ravages 
of the tax-collector on the capital fund of the country 
and the depression of the steel and engineering trades.” 

The WESTMINSTER review for April merely sum- 
marizes the main provisions of the Budget without any 
criticism, owing to the necessity of going to press imme- 
diately after the terms thereof were made known. It is, 
however, preceded by a most interesting analysis of 
‘The Trend of World Trade,’”’ based on an article in 
“ The Index,”’ January, 1930 (published by the Svenska 
Handelsbanken, Stockholm), by Mr. A. Loveday, head of 
the Economic Intelligence Service of the League of 
Nations. This analysis should be studied most carefully 
by all our readers, as it advances the theory that the 
economic life of pre-war and post-war times is funda- 
mentally different, so that the British view, ascribing 
industrial depression to the inability of the basic national 
industries to secure their pre-war position, is a fallacy. 
It is impossible in the space at our disposal to summarize 
adequately the views advanced, but one important point 
may be considered briefly. The writer shows that at 
the present time as compared with pre-war days not only 
is the world spending proportionately more on luxuries 
than on necessities, but also that the necessities purchased, 
e.g. food and clothing, are of finer quality, so that the 
“older ” trades are being required to effect a gradual 
change from coarser to finer production.”” This change 
should ultimately benefit British industry which has 
always tended to specialize on high-grade goods, provided 
that the rigidity in working conditions imposed by trade 
unionists does not prevent the necessary adaptability in 
industrial methods. 

MARTINS review for April takes for its leading article 
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“The English Banks and their Functions.” Such a 
subject really requires two “‘ weighty tomes ”’ instead of 
two pages, but the short analysis which we are given is 
clearly stated, and disappointed would-be borrowers from 
banks should find therein the cogent reasons for their 
disappointment, e.g. ‘A bank should not become, in 
effect, a partner in a’ firm by making advances out of 
proportion to the firm’s own capital. If profits are made 
the firm takes them, but if disaster occurs the bank is left 
to bear the loss.”’ 

Turning once again to LLoyDs review we are given ten 
pages on “ The Fallacy of Price Stabilization.”* This 
is one of a series of articles written by economists for 
this magazine and, though somewhat abstruse for the 
general reader, should afford much food for thought for 
all those interested in the Quantity Theory controversy. 
One of the chief points made by the writer is that there is 
sufficient gold in the central banks of the world to make 
it easy to supply all the bank credit that is needed for 
legitimate purposes, but not enough to enable us to 
continue the unsound things which we have been doing 
in recent years, e.g. financing a stock market speculation. 

The reader should note that, commencing with the 
June issue of L1oyDs review, it is proposed to publish a 
series of articles describing the principal operations of 
the City, e.g. the Money Market, Foreign Exchanges, the 
Bank of England, etc. 

The reports in the various reviews from the industrial 
centres make, on the whole, very unpleasant reading, 
and it is but a small consolation that reports from the 
foreign centres are very little more optimistic in tone. 


The Foreign Reviews. 


The SKANDINAVISKA KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET Quarterly 
review (April issue) contains an able article on the “‘ Gold 
Standard for 1929’ by Professor Cassel. In it he discusses 
the real uses of a gold reserve and exposes the fallacy which 
“ Lies in the notion that the value of a currency is deter- 
mined by the amount of gold by which it is backed.” 
He quotes the case of Spain, where even a gold reserve 
of nearly 500 hundred million dollars has not stopped the 
sharp fluctuations experienced in the Spanish exchange 
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during 1929 and 1930. It should be the aim of central 
banks to maintain the general price level as stable as 
possible, and with that policy before them they should 
use their gold for that purpose and not hoard it. This 
article should certainly be read in conjunction with the 
article by Dr. Anderson in LLoyDs review (see above). 

The GUARANTY SuRVEY for April contains some 
interesting comments on the interdependence of Foreign 
Trade and Loans. “ It is undoubtedly true that ‘ trade 
follows the dollar ’—that is, that foreign investments 
stimulate export trade. But it is equally true that an 
export trade balance facilitates the further expansion of 
loans abroad.”’ But the only manner in which countries 
which have borrowed from the United States can repay 
their debts is by exporting goods thither. Hence it is 
pointed out that “ the United States will find it increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain its position as an exporting 
nation and to prevent the encroachment of foreign 
producers in its domestic and foreign markets.” As the 
demand for American capital slackens in Europe, fresh 
fields will have to be found for its employment, and the 
flow of capital and trade will shift from Europe to the 
Southern Hemisphere, the New World and the Far East. 
On the other hand, with the reappearance of Europe as a 
great exporting area, it must not be imagined that the 
export trade of the United States will suffer, ‘for as 
long as the world’s consuming capacity is greater than its 
producing capacity—and that will probably be for ever— 
there will always be markets for all the goods that can be 
produced, provided that the right goods are produced 
and the right outlets are found.” 

The writer concludes, however, that in the future the 
trade balance of the United States will be reversed. 
Imports must exceed exports. If, therefore, exports are 
to be maintained imports must increase, for a country 
which does not buy abroad cannot sell abroad. Hence 
the chief problem in the future for the United States 
foreign trade will be the encouraging of imports. Con- 
sidering the high tariff barrier of the United States, it 
appears that this policy will be very different from that 
of to-day. 

In view of the prevalent idea in this country that 
agriculture in America is a mechanical industry, it is 
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interesting to note that the NATIONAL City review for 
April has an article headed “‘ A New Era in Agriculture,” 
wherein it is stated that motor driven machinery and more 
scientific cultivation are being increasingly utilized in 
agriculture, and that thereby the output of the individual 
farm worker is increasing, the costs of production are de- 
clining, and prices are tending downward. “There is only 
one possible outcome, viz., readjustment in conformity 
to the new conditions.” 


The Banker’s Bookshelf 


In this column the Editor of THE BANKER will call attention to books 
which have a special interest for bankers. 


THE STocK MARKET CRASH—AND AFTER. By IRVING FISHER. (The Macmillan 
Co., 10s. 6d.). 

THE American stock market crisis of last year carried share prices 
down by about 42 per cent. between September 5 and November 13; 
it reduced the value of stocks quoted on the New York Stock Exchange 
by about 26 billion dollars—although in connection with this it must 
be recalled that before the panic prices were more than double what 
they were in 1926; in a few weeks, out of the total of 8 billion dollars 
of brokers’ loans, 3 billion disappeared ; and on October 29 the volume 
of trading reached the previously-unsurpassed figure of 16,410,000 
shares. 

These, and many other figures which might be quoted, suggest 
the seriousness and the intensity of the panic, and indicate the need 
for an investigation of the causes and consequences of thé upheaval 
with a view to preventing its recurrence ; and this is what Prof. Fisher 
sets out to accomplish. 

Dealing first with causes, he makes a comprehensive catalogue 
of the opinions of various Stock Exchange, financial, and academic 
experts, and proceeds to discuss these with an attempt at discrimina- 
tion. There is no space to enumerate all of them now, but those which 
appear to be worthy of especial attention are : (rt) the organization by 
the barks of speculative investors’ pools; (2) popular over-valuation 
of common stocks; (3) the effects of prior business recession; (4) the 
deleterious effects of the State and Federal taxes on capital gains, 
which led to excessive buying on margin; (5) the diversion to stock 
and share speculation of an excessive volume of funds; (6) the effects 
of the movement towards self-contained finance on the part of large 
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industrial and commercial enterprises, which led to a larger volume 
of bank lending against securities; (7) the prevalence of inadequate 
margins on security loans; (8) business fears of the effects of lower 
tariffs. Prof. Fisher does not press home his discriminatory assessment 
to the point of establishing rigid conclusions as to which of these 
causes, singly or in co-operation, were decisive. Rather, he seems 
more concerned to show that the American crisis was the con- 
sequence of the prior difficulties provoked by the Hatry débacle—e.g. : 
“ Few realize to-day that the greatest fall of stocks in British-history, 
comparable only with the Baring panic of 1890, preceded and was an 
actuating cause of the American panic ’”’ (p. 31). 

Having confined his discussion of causes to the third chapter, he 
then proceeds to use the greater part of his remaining space to make 
an analysis designed to show that the high level of prices reached in 
1929 (in contrast with that of 1922 and succeeding years) was not 
fortuitous, nor the mere outcome of a bull movement, but was really 
based on the progressive prosperity of American industry. This, he 
finds, was the result of increased production and earnings, mergers, 
economy of power, effectiveness of management, labour efficiency, 
labour co-operation, relative price stability, growth of credit, and the 
“‘ plowing-back ”’ of profits into business. Whether or not Prof. 
Fisher sustains his thesis in detail is less certain than that he has 
obviously given good and sufficient reasons to account for the relatively 
higher prices of 1929; but as to the question whether the pre-panic 
level of quotations was actually justified or not is another question— 
with which he does not adequately deal. 

The remaining two chapters discuss remedies. Of these the first 
to be cited are those measures which were hastily resorted to in order 
to assuage the shock, such as the 1 per cent. cut in income taxes, 
the Stock Exchange scrutiny of bear positions, and the temporary 
waiving of margin requirerients. Others discussed subsequently are 
concerned with more basic factors, such as the volume of brokers’ loans 
and the evils of margin trading. But the most interesting of all is 
that proposed by the author. In brief this is a proposal to substitute 
a new kind of option dealing for purchases on margin with a view to 
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avoiding the risks of forced realization in panic periods, and to pro- 
tecting more amply both the lender of capital and the speculator. 

To consider the book as a whole, this is of great interest, it is 
cleverly written, and extremely suggestive. Unfortunately, however, 
there is all-too-little discussion of the more fundamental issues—such 
as the actual effects of the losses on social and economic welfare; the 
effects of the abstention from interference by the Federal Reserve 
system; effects on commodity price movements; and international 
disturbances consequent on the policy pursued prior to the collapse, 
as well as those resulting from the panic itself. Possibly, however, 
Prof. Fisher has reserved these for consideration in a later and more 
mature volume. 


Economic ASPECTS OF SOVEREIGNTY. By R. G. Hawtrey. (Longmans, 9s.) 


Mr. R. G. HawtreEy is well known as a writer on the theory of 
money, credit, and banking. He has also achieved repute as the author 
of ‘“‘ The Economic Problem,” in which some of the wider issues of 
economics receive attention. But in the present volume he goes 
further afield, and discourses on Sovereignty—not from the standpoint 
of the strict political scientist, but from that of an economist seeking 
to —— the economic motives attaching to national diplomatic 
policy. 

His first chapters are concerned mainly with the theoretical aspects 
of the subject, and are by no means so interesting or so significant as 
the latter part of the volume in which he seeks to substantiate the 
thesis that the ordinary distinction between the political and economic 
aspects of war is an unreal one. Actually, he declares, war is the 
outcome of the economic policy pursued by competitive national 
units. The only way to avoid future war, therefore, is to adjust and 
control this policy so that its future fruits may be different from those 
of the past. He finds that: “‘ We are faced with the prospect that 
the application of science to destruction may in the end outweigh all 
that it has ever done or can do for production.” Therefore . . .“ this 
makes the abolition of war more urgently to be desired than ever 
before ” (p. 131). In seeking guidance for future policy he places little 
reliance on such devices as limitation of armaments ; nor does he attach 
great importance or efficacy to policies of arbitration. Instead he 
suggests the setting up of an over-riding international authority which 
shall be in the same relation to individual states, and therefore armed 
with as complete authority, as is the single State in respect of those 
of its members who oppose their private interests to those of the 
State itself as a whole. 

The suggestion is both interesting and in accord with much of 
the international thought of to-day; and it is therefore worthy of 
attention. For this reason alone, a perusal of the book may be recom- 
mended. Additionally, those who are interested in the theoretical 
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discussion of principles will find much to ponder over in the early 
part of the volume. The one drawback to these recommendations is 
that Mr. Hawtrey’s writing, although dispassionate, is arid and lacking 
in stimulus. 


PiTMAn’s MERCANTILE Law. By J. A. StaTER. (Sixth edition, by R. W. 
HOLLAND, 7s. 6d.) 

Tus volume is not designed for the legal specialist but for those 
students and business men who need to acquire an understanding of, 
and some degree of familiarity with, the general principles of mercantile 
law. As such it is a useful manual, which has now reached a sixth 
edition. The work as a whole has been brought up to date, and care 
has been taken to show the implications of, and responsibilities entailed 
by the passing of the 1929 Companies Act. For these reasons it may 
be recommended. 


THE FEDERAL AnTI-Trust Law. By C. W. Dunn. (Oxford University Press, 
58.) 

Tus short volume is a reprint of four lectures delivered by the 
author to the School of Business of Columbia University towards the 
end of last year. The first three of these are devoted to surveys of 
the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act ; while the last lecture indicates the conclusions reached. 

Occupying no more than forty-seven pages, but consisting, as they 
do, of terse and epigramraatic statement, the lectures provide an 
excellent comprehensive account of the working of the various laws 
as tested by Mr. Dunn’s experience. With respect to the Sherman 
Act the author suggests that it should be amended by the addition of 
a declaration that it shall be lawful to take any business or trade 
action the purpose of which shall be to promote constructive com- 
petition. As to the Clayton Act, he suggests that the section per- 
mitting exemption in respect of certain variations of price should be 
eliminated. As for the Federal Commission Act, he would wish the 
section relating to the self-regulation by individual trades (by means 
of trade conferences) to be improved. 

As for the Acts in general, he approves of them on the grounds that 
they are necessary to maintain “a state of open, free, and fair com- 
petition,” and that “the anti-trust law is within the constitutional 
requirement of reasonable legislation, since it only prohibits wrongful 
conduct ”’ (p. 46). 


Company Law AND Practice. By JoRDAN and Borriz. (Jordan and Sons. 
Ios.) 

THE outstanding feature of this work on Company Law is that 

it is expressly arranged to serve the purpose of speedy reference. This 

end is attained by grouping the subject matter under alphabetical 
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headings throughout, and combining this with an index of 100 pages 
and careful cross references in the individual sections. It is an excellent 
scheme. 

The present (which is the seventeenth) edition has undergone the 
revision called for by the 1929 Act, but the effective perspective of 
previous editions has not been destroyed. Great care has been taken, 
moreover, with the new matter. The usefulness of the work is com- 
pleted by the inclusion of the 1929 Act itself. 


Pusiic COMPANIES AND THE INVEsTOR. By A. E. CutFortH. (Bell. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE are many works of one sort and another which have been 
written with the primary aim of enlightening the lay investor. Of 
these not a few have successfully achieved this, and a select few have 
attained a merited popularity. It is rare, however, to find a book 
dealing with investment which seeks not merely to enlighten but also 
to disclose to the reader the rationale of the methods and practice of 
public company operation, so that he may acquire an elementary 
but effective understanding of this branch of financial economics. 
Mr. Cutforth’s recent work does seek to do this, so that the reader who 
is willing to study the volume carefully will find himself not only in 
possession of a sheaf of precepts, but will understand the logical basis 
on which they rest. 

In order to make a readable volume the author has not, of course, 
been able to deal with every aspect of public company operation, but 
has wisely given more space to the more important matters which 
concern the investor, such as the question of balance-sheets, schemes 
of capital reorganization, prospectuses, and amalgamations. The 
treatment of the first-mentioned topic surpasses in efficacy and effec- 
tiveness; but there is little criticism to make of the book regarded 
as a whole. 


WALL STREET VENTURES AND ADVENTURES. By R. D. Wyckorr. (Harper 
and Bros. 18s.) 

It is not long since Mr. O’Hagan published the story of his life 
and career as a company promoter in England, in which, incidentally, 
he gave an interesting account of the part played by those who are 
responsible for controlling the destinies of public companies. Now Mr. 
R. D. Wyckoff has written the story of his forty-year career on Wall 
Street as a writer on business, a broker, and a financial specialist. 
Like that of Mr. O'Hagan, Mr. Wyckoff’s narrative is personal through- 
out ; it is equally remarkable as the story of great human endeavour; 
and it is no less interesting. Perhaps, however, the chief interest it 
will have for English readers is on account of the light it throws on the 
methods, organization, and practices of the New York markets— 
the Kerb Market no less than the Stock Exchange itself—for, indeed, 
it constitutes a complete exposé of the conditions prevailing on Wall 
Street during the past few decades. 
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6, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
















THE INVESTOR’S 
WEEKLY JOURNAL 







Every Saturday. Sixpence. 








Each issue contains a unique feature : 







“ Overseas Finance” 







being contributions from special correspondents, 









by cable and mail, regarding financial and 






economic conditions abroad. 







Editorial and Advertising Offices : 
20 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
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Bank Gospodarstwa Krajowego 


(National Economic Bank) 


Head Office : 5, Kréiewska Street, Warsaw, Poland. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Krajobank, Warsaw. 
Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World. 
Paid up Capital, Zl. 150,000,000. Reserves, Zl. 51,025,715. 


Offers complete banking facilities to individuals and insti- 
tutions. Issues of 7 per cent. Mortgage Bonds, 7 per cent. 
Communal Debentures and 73 per cent. Bank Debentures. All 
these securities are at one and the same time expressed in gold 
Zlotys, in U.S.A. Dollars, in Pounds sterling, in Dutch Florins, 
and in Swiss Francs. 


Attention is drawn to the fact that all bonds and debentures 
of the National Economic Bank are secured by a first charge | 
on mortgage loans on properties or by communal loans, and also 
by a special reserve fund, formed by the allocation of 35 per cent. 
of the annual net profits of the Bank, and by a first charge on 
all the assets and on the whole of the reserve fund of the Bank. 


They also carry a guarantee of the State Treasury. Thus 
they afford a perfect security to holders. 


Incidentally, it should be observed that at present quotations 
the actual yields of the aforesaid securities are :—the 7 per cent. 
Mortgage Bonds, 8-50 per cent.; the 7 per cent. Communal | 
Debentures, 8-57 per cent.; and the 7} per cent. Bank 
Debentures, 8-96 per cent. 


FULL TERMS OF BUSINESS ON APPLICATION 

















Bank Gospodarstwa Krajowego 


(National Economic Bank) 


Warsaw 


Condensed Statement of —— 31st December, 1929. 


General Banking Section. 
1. Cash in hand and with the Bank of Poland 
. Government securities, shares and participations 
. Purchased bonds issued by the Bank 
. Bills discounted 
Short term loans 
. Banks ... ‘ 
. Long term cash loans 
. Communal cash loans 
9. Building loans from Bank fends . 
. Valorised loans of former amalgamated institutions 
. Other accounts 


Qu. wn 


nN 


og Issue Section. 
. Loans in bonds of the N.E.B. 
13. Other accounts ... ae 
14. Balance with the General Banking Section 


Treasury Funds administered by the Bank. 

15. Building loans ‘ 

16. Relief credits for banks sa 
. Credits for “ Kooprolna”’ and others 
. Sundry credits . ‘se 
. Balance with the General Banking Section ... 


. Collections ne ‘ ose 
. Guarantees and acce ptances 2 as per r contra 


LIABILITIES. 

General Banking Section. 

1. Capital... 

2. Reserves ~ 

3. Sight deposits ... 

4. Time deposits ... 

5. Bills rediscounted 

. Banks 

. Other accounts 

$. Net vrofit 

9. Balance with the Bond teins Section ane 
10. Balance of Treasury funds administercd by the Bauk ese 


Bond Issue Section. 

11. Special reserve for bonds issued by the Bank 
12. Outstanding bonds issued by the Bank 

13. Other accounts ... 


lreasury funds administered by the Bank. 
14. Treasury deposits : 

(a) Building funds ... pan 

(6) Relief funds for banks ... 

(c) Funds ex re ‘‘ Kooprolna ” 

(d) Sundry deposits ... 


15. Collections 


16. Contingent liability ix in 1 respect of guarantors and ‘acceptances .. 


Zi. 
41,570,237 -92 
72,791,788 87 
75,274,271 -41 

182,993,239 -51 
141,613,534 -73 
33,823,584 69 
6,695,826 83 
31,315,292 -49 
23,912,272-88 
6,757,167 -46 
37,681,007 -79 


654,428,224 58 


ZI. 
663,046,362 -04 
22,365,125 - 66 


ad 21,008,617 -85 


Zi. 
243,374,553 -53 
38,077,741 -63 
48,279,508 -27 
83,620,262 -05 
3,873,589 46 


796,420,105 -55 


417,225,654 -94 


1,778,073,985 07 
14,968,739-62 
37,796,586-79 


1,830,639,311- 48 


Zl. 
150,000,000: 00 
40,653,393 -59 
131,063,526 -44 
116,099,434-57 
71,998,038 - 20 
79,311,973-71 
27,695,755 -29 
12,723,895 -47 
21,008,617 -85 
3,873,589 -46 


654,428,224-58 


Zi. 
10,372,321 -49 
663,046,362 :04 


-.  §3,001,422-02 


Zl. 
215,230,936 84 
56,545,706 -20 
36,191,311 -79 


--» 109,257,700-11 


706,420,105 55 


417,225,654 94 
1,778,073,985 07 
14,968,739 62 
37,796,586 -79 


” 4,830,839,311 -48 
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2 Excluding a small amount held in the Banking Department. 
3 Gold and silver holdings, 


Table II CREDIT AND CURRENCY (millions of £) 


1 
CLEARING BANKS 


Deposits 


Advances 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


Other Deposits Government 4 


Total 


Securities 3 
in Banking Reserve 

Bankers’ Depart- 

Balances ment 


Notes in 
Circulation 








1927 
JANUARY... 
APRIL es 
JULY ee 
OCTOBER .. 


1928 
JANUARY. 
APRIL 
JULY o6 
OCTOBER .. 


1929 
JANUARY .. 
APRIL 
May 
JUNE 
JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER .. 
NOVEMBER 
PECEMPER 


1930 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MaRCcH.. 
APRIL Tr 
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te oo 
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coroera3orre 


Soom 


196°7 
191°9 
193°5 
195-6 
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187: 
193-2 
192- 
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189- 
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1 Average weekly balances, nine banks. 2 Average of four or five weekly returns. % The figures prior t0 
amalgamation of note issues (Nov. 22, 1928) are not comparable with those succeeding. (See “A Banker's 
Diary,” Dec, 1928 issue.) ¢ Prior to November 1928, “adjusted” total of bank-note and currency n0W 


circulations, 
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Table I—cont. 


STATISTICAL TABLES 











3 

| gussIA | POLAND | .fZECHO. | ausTRIA|HUNGARY| ITALY lsd SPAIN | ARGEN- | JAPAN 
17-4 5°7 6-3 1°5 6-1 45°3 18-1 101-4 89-9 108-8 
17-5 6°2 6°4 ) ed 6-1 45-7 18-3 102-9 89-9 108-38 
18°38 6°5 6-4 ey § 6-9 46°4 18-0 103-0 90-2 109-0 
19°4 7°6 6-4 2°4 vs 46°5 18:3 103°1 92°9 103°9 
20-0 12-1 6-7 2-4 71 49-2 19-5 103-2 96°8 108°8 
-19°2 13-0 6°38 3:4 71 §1°2 17-1 103-4 99-0 1038-9 
17°5 13°9 6:9 3:4 71 53°3 17°7 103°4 107°2 108-9 
15°7 14:0 ie 4:9 ce | 54°6 18°6 103-4 97-9 108-9 
18-9 14°3 7°3 4°9 7°2 20-5 101°5 105°2 108-8 
19-0 14°4 7°3 4:9 7°3 19-1 101-5 96-1 109-0 
19-0 14°4 7°3 4-9 6°3 19-7 101°5 95°8 109-0 
19°1 14°4 7°3 4-9 6-3 19.7 101°5 93-1 109-0 
20-1 14°5 7°3 4:9 6-3 19°7 101-6 92°1 108°38 
22°3 15:0 7°3 4-9 5-8 20°1 101°7 91-5 108°3 
26-5 15°3 7°3 4°9 5°38 20-1 101-7 89°7 108°8 
29-2 15°7 7°5 4°9 5°38 21-1 10i-7 90-0 108-8 
29°2 i5°7 7s 4-9 5:3 21-2 101-7 87-1 1038-9 
29-7 16-1 7°7 4°9 5°38 22°3 101°7 83°3 109°3 
30°2 16-1 77 4°9 5°38 56-1 23°6 101-7 87:9 107-3 
| 30-2 16-2 eg 4 4-9 5°83 56-1 2°2 99-8 87°9 98°38 
| 31-0 16°2 ak 4-9 5°8 56-1 2 97°38 87:9 93-4 

33-2 16-2 7:7 4°9 5-8 56°3 97°9 87°9 

34:3 | 16-2 7:7 4:9 53 56-3 | | 97-9 
mark, Argentina and Japan which represent the gold holdings at tle end of the month. 
Table WI GOLD MOVEMENTS 
bi tole 8 UNITED KINGDOM UNITED STATES 
: TRAYS: 
Net Net Net VAAL GOLD 

Influx (+) Imports Exports imports (+) Imports Exports sii (+) oan net 
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se Table IV MONEY @ RA’ 


LONDON 


Discount Rates Treasury Bills 


, . Day to | 
Week ending y Fine — Bank 
s 


Day. 
Loan Rate, | Bank Bills Bil 
3 months 3 months 


Weekly Tender Amount Amount 
tate Offered Applied for 


| 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. £ millions £ millions Per ci 
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All figures given above, except those of 
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Table V FOREIGQEXCE 


DAIL VERAGI 








: sasha ae teiabdecete >; ; 
NEW YORK|MONTREAL| PARIS BRUSSELS | MILAN ZURICH MADRID | laws 
Fr.to£ | Belgato£ | Lireto£ Fr. to£ P’tas to £ F 





25'2215 25°a21s 











2 J 
JANUARY ‘ ‘ : . : . 30-340 | 1 
APRIL .. é se ° . . 34-932 . . 27-514 1 
ae ae ‘ “85: . 23: . . 28-417 1 
OCTOBER re . . . : . 28°199 | | 1 

1928 
JANUARY me : : . : . 28-504 | 1 
APRIL .. ‘ ia . “88 . ¢ . 29-118 I 
JULY .. <n as . 8745 . . : . 29-511 ] 
OCTOBER re pe . : . . . 29-970 1 

1929 
JANUARY 4 4: 29-751 1 
APRIL .. 4 4° 32-928 ] 
i 4 4: 34-110 ] 
JUNE .. 4 4: 34-316 
JULY 4 4: 33-451 
AUGUST 4 4° 33-052 
SEPTEMBER 4 4: 32-852 | 
OOTOBER 4 4- 33-586 
NOVEMBER 4 4: 34-854 
DECEMBER 4 4: 35-392 | 


1930 
JANUARY nis . , “91 . $7017 
FEBRUARY .. ‘ . . . . 38-289 
MARCH os “ : . 2 . : 39-447 
APRIL .. nn . . . . . 5: 38-946 





+2915 wp) sbanc 
Parity pe ao a abane 
* Berne until November 192 
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RATES Table IV—cont. 



































NEY 
I NEW YORK PARIS BERLIN AMSTERDAM 
Market Market Market Market 
| Bank Rate Diseount Call Money | Bank Rate Discount Bank Rate Discount Bank Rate Discount 
plied for Rate Rate Rate Rate 
millions Per cent. Per eent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
rs | ee 
63:5 | 4} 332 53 3} 34 7 682 4} 342 
48:7 4} 404 4); 3e 3% 7 63; 44 32, 
40°3 | 4h 4k 4t 3t si 6} 64; 4: 25 
50:6 | 44 4% 4 34 nT | 6+ 6% 4 2H 
33°2 4} 465 44 3+ 3% 6+ 6 4 2} 
47-1 i 4! $22 4 3 258 6) oH 4 2H 
42:9 4} 3H 4 3 2} 6 5a 4 28 
59-0 4 3H 4} 3 23 6 53 4 23 
51-8 4 3H 4} 3 24 6 58 4 2% 
57°83 4 3% 3t 3 28 5¢ 5a 3} 25 
48-5 og 5H 31% 3 28 5 543 33 233 
53°99 | 34 2 3 3 2% 5t 5a's 34 244 
14°29 | 3 2} 3? 3 243 5 4} 3 2 
13-1 || st 267 4 3 23 5 437 3 237 
19-0 | | $3 2i8 34 3 2? 5 4} 3 238 
‘3-8 | | 4 2H 4 3 2} 5 48 3 23 
16-4 | ; & 34s 4 3 2% 5 4} 3 2? 
272 | | 3} 28 3% 27 23 5 4} 3 23 
17-2 | $s 233 3% 2} 218 5 $e 3 257 
17-8 $s 2h 3 23 Qi 5 34 3 234 
t 
se of ury Bills, are averages of daily rates, 
YREIGHEXCHANGES Table V—cont. 
DAIL VERAGES 
ADRID | laMSTERDAM BERLIN PRAGUE WARSAW |STOCKHOLM ROMBAY KOBE RIO DE BUENOS 
| | JANEIRO AIRES 
asto# Fl. to £ Rmk. to & Kronen to £ |' Zloty tox Kr.to£ d. per Rupee | d. per Yen. d. per d. ger 
al saad Milreis. Gold Peso 
2215 12°10] 20°43 16425 | 43°38 18159 ta 24°58 59997 47°19 
340 | 12-135 20-453 163°85 43-500 18-171 18°032 24-152 5-799 46°425 
+514 12-139 20-489 163-99 43-500 18-135 17-885 23-899 5-832 47°557 
417 ‘ 12-119 20-450 163-86 43-538 18-128 17-871 23-311 5-829 47-761 
+199 12-116 20-408 164°24 43-500 18-084 17-972 22-962 5°910 47°894 
| 
| 
+504 | 12-087 20-461 164°49 43-505 18-138 18-095 23-096 5-918 47-833 
118 12-111 20-412 164-71 43-505 18-184 18-004 23-469 5-923 47-807 
“611 12-084 20-334 164°12 43-500 18-161 17-913 22-653 5-902 47-426 
*970 12-096 20-364 163 -63 43-313 18-138 18-064 22-3879 5°918 47-339 
| 
751 | 12-091 20-402 163-83 43-313 18-138 18-056 22-549 5-905 47-413 
928 | 12-090 20-475 163-89 43°313 18-173 17 965 22-082 5-869 47-284 
‘110 12-067 20°415 163-86 43°313 18-154 17-912 22-111 5°875 47-244 
316 | 12-075 20-33. 163-47 43°313 18-114 17°854 21°345 5°873 47-161 
451 | 12-086 20-359 163-87 43-308 18-098 17-820 22-541 5-873 47-°227 
052 12-103 20-360 163-83 43°313 18-101 17-8381 23-131 6-875 47-211 
‘852 | 12-093 20-362 163-76 43-267 18-101 17-869 23-424 5-870 47-197 
586 12-098 20-397 164-42 43-418 18-141 17°871 23-584 5-860 46°81 
854 12-087 20-382 164-538 42-496 18-149 17-386 24-006 5-797 46-258 
‘$92 | 12-005 20-3386 164-47 43°484 18-102 17-939 24-096 5-561 45°865 
017 12-102 20-387 164-56 43-398 18-136 17-981 24-254 5-525 45-043 
289 12-123 20-366 164-25 43-368 18-124 7-906 24°277 5-546 42-696 
447 12-124 20-382 164-11 43-381 18-105 17-862 24-385 5-707 42-240 
946 | | 12-098 20-375 164-17 43-416 18-092 17-859 24-380 5-743 43 782 





2915 abandoned as from June 25, 1928. 
2215 we Sbandened as trom December 22, 1927. 
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Table VI BRITISH TRAD ID 


COAL | PIG-IRON (1) STEEL (1) IRON | 


FACT 


— 


Exports : 
Production (including P seer = Production Production Impe 
Coke) ‘ 


Blast 


Millions of Millions of ee Thousands of | Thousands of Thous: 


Tons ‘ons Tons Tons of Te 


1927 
JANUARY 
APRIL 
JULY 
OCTOBER 


1928 
JANUARY 
APRIL 
JULY 
OCTOBER 


1929 
JANUARY 
APRIL 
May 
JUNB 
JULY 
AUGUST 


BOWS 
Cm coe 


oC 
ro 





mete 
Hacc 


tore es 


809 
S44 
831 
805 
753 
8438 
890 
815 
661 


PweSoS 


OCTOBER .. 
NOVEMBER .. 
DECEMBER .. 


1930 
JANUARY .. . e ° ° 5s 771 
FEBRUARY .. es ° ° &e 21- . ¢ 776 
MARCH ee ° oe ee ° 2° ‘0 826 
APRIL - é 7 oe . : 606 | 


e&Coourrco oe 
EONS OF ON ON ON Oe 
Oma 








(1) Returns issued ithe Natior 


Table VI BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY—cont. 


" iaigiras — ; = 
OVERSEAS TRADE BANK CLEARINGS UNEMPLOYMENT 


4] Index of 
Percent- | Numbers Produc- 
age of on Live tion 
insured Register | (Quarterly 
persons 
£ £ £ £ £ & unem.- 0000's 1224 = lw 
millions millions | millions millions | millions | millions millions ployed omitted | 


Imports Exports | Re-exports| London |Provincial 
“Country” 


| 3 

Total Compar- 
ative 
Total 


1927 
JANUARY 
APRIL 
JULY a 
OcTOBER 


1928 
JANUARY 
APRIL 
JULY 
OCTOBER 


1929 
JANUARY 
APRIL .. 
May 
JUNE 
JULY 
AUGUST .. 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER. . 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 106- 


1930 

JANUARY 101-9 8-3 
FEBRUARY 88-2 9 
MARCH .. 93-4 9 
APRIL... | 83-9 9 1,673 Las 

1 Daily averages. 2 “Country” clearings at London Clearing House. # Total clearings (London 
“Country” and Provincial) adjusted, for comparative purposes, by application of Board of Trade index 
number of wholesale prices (1924 = 100). 4 Average of four or five weekly returns. & Reprinted by courtesy 
of fhe London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
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TRAD INDUSTRY Table VI—cont. 
bo | PRAM | wacuiveny coro wor 
' . Exports of Exports of Exports of | Exportsof | Exports of 
ction Imports Exports Imports Exports Yarns Piece Gouds Tops Wool and Wool and 
Worsted Worsted 
: Yarns Tissues 
nds of Thousands Thousands £ £ Millions of Millions of Millions Millions Millions of 
sd of Tons of Tous thousands thousands Lbs. Sq. Yds. of Lbs. of Lbs. Sq. Yds. 
= 
1 555 219 1,308 3,995 15°9 322°3 3:0 3:4 15-9 
0 405 335 1,454 3,598 17°3 316-9 3:3 3°8 9-5 
7 336 390 1,402 3,786 14°0 335-2 3-1 4:4 16-0 
4 336 385 1,244 4,503 15°3 312-1 4:0 5-1 13-1 
5 284 332 1,345 4,805 14-9 337-4 2°8 4:0 16-9 
t 253 344 1,464 4.143 13°8 314°8 2:9 3°7 19-0 
: } 219 333 1,461 4,567 11°4 338-6 2°6 4°2 18-0 
‘ | 261 377 1,488 4,402 15-1 834-0 2°5 4:5 12-7 
| 
, 244 421 1,627 5.078 16-9 379°3 3:1 3°6 18°6 
) 262 | 340 1,574 4,151 13-1 349-4 2-4 3-0 9-5 
/ 257 443 1,802 5,528 16-0 321-4 3:4 4:7 11°3 
234 307 1,695 3,794 12-3 223-9 2°1 B+4 10-2 
» 237 376 1,687 5,066 15-0 355°4 2-2 5-1 17°5 
j 255 358 1,728 4,421 15°3 321°3 2°8 4°9 17-1 
4 229 299 1,460 3,768 10°2 237-5 2°8 3°7 11°3 
2435 390 1,724 4,803 13°5 265°8 3°3 4°5 11-1 
250 333 1,581 5,079 12°5 284-0 2-9 4-1 10°8 
256 332 1,62 4,408 14°5 273°6 2:0 3:4 11-4 
| 310 352 1,514 4,456 13°2 313-2 2°7 3 14°1 
: a | 259 204 1,520 4,274 12-2 299-5 1:9 0 13-0 
| } 280 338 1,712 4,224 12°7 281-3 2°56 3 9-8 
_ {234 2638 1,699 3,861 11°5 217-0 2-4 70 
issued ithe National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. 
Table VII COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM U.S.A. GERMANY FRANCE ITALY? 
dex of . Cost of |. 
ruduc- Wholesale 1 | Wholesale | Wholesale} Living’ | Wholesale} Cost of | Wholesale] Cost of 
tion —_—_—______.| Costof | (Depart. | (Reichs- | (Statisti-} (Statis- Living Living 
rarteris Living ment of bord) sches tique (Statis- 
Board of | “* Econ- | (Ministry| Labor) Reichs- | Générale) tique 
t‘=<w Trade omist” fof Labour) amt) Générale) 
July 1913/14 uly (Jan.-July) 
1913= 100] 1915 = 100 | 1914 = 100 | 1915 = 100} 1913 = 100} = 100 | 1913 = 100 | 1914 = 100 | 1913 = 100} 1914 = 100 
110°8 i 1927 - * 
103° JANUARY .. | 143-6 143-1 172 138-4 135-9 144-6 | 621-8 524 
105°9 APRIL -. | 139°8 142-8 164 134-3 134-8 146-4 636°3 525 
O74 JULY oo | 141°] 144°1 164 134-8 137-6 | 150°0 | 620-5 507 
OcTOBER ++ | 141-4 142°5 169 139-0 139°8 150-2 587-0 498 
105°7 1928 ” 
037 JANUARY .. 141-1 141°5 166 138-0 138-7 | 150-8 | 606-7 507 134°3 145 
95° APRIL ee | 142°9 | 145-7 164 139°5 139-5 | 150°7 | 623-8 519 134°7 145 
05-2 JULY «- | 141-1 141-9 165 140°8 141°6 152-6 | 623°8 519 132-6 143 
ae OCTOBER .. | 137°9 136-9 167 140°1 140°1 152°1 617°0 581 133°5 144 
03-3 1929 
“ JANUARY .. | 138-3 136-1 165 139°3 138-9 153-1 630-6 547 134-7 148 
11-0 APRIL -. | 138°8 135-0 161 138-7 137-1 153-6 626°7 \ 133°8 150 
May «+ | 135°8 131°5 160 137-2 135-5 153°5 | 622-8 556 131-6 148 
JUNE «- | 135-6 131-7 161 138°1 135-1 153-4 610-0 a 130°3 149 
08-2 JULY -» | 137-4 134°6 163 140°4 137-8 | 154°4 613-0 129-5 148 
AvGuST «. | 135°9 134°5 164 140-0 138-1 154-0 | 596°4 555 128-6 146 
SEPTEMBER... | 135-8 131-9 165 139°7 138-1 153-6 | 597°3 128-1 147 
14-8 OCTOBER .. | 136-1 129-6 167 138-0 137-2 | 153°5 589°5 127-6 149 
NOVEMBER .. | 134-0 126-9 167 135-2 135-5 | 153°0 583-7 565 126-0 149 
DECEMBER .. | 132-5 126-9 166 135-0 134°3 152-6 | 575-8 124°6 150 
1930 
101 JANUARY .. | 131-0 | 123-7 164 133°8 182°3 | 151:6 | 564-0 123-0 150 
FEBRUARY -- | 127-8 121-0 161 131-9 129-3 150°3 | 564-0 565 120-7 148 
Marcu ee | 124°5 119°4 157 139°1 126-4 148°7 553-3 118-5 147 
a Ara = y,«| 123-7 | 117-2 155 126-7 | 147-4 | 548-4 
ondon 


index iain she indices, which are for the 1st of the month, are entered for the previous month to facilitate 
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Some Continental Bank Buildings 
By Professor C. H. Reilly 


- [vi selected photographs of fairly recent banks on 
the Continent show that, as with us, the modern 
movement in architecture has not as yet touched 

bank buildings. Whether Continental banking policy 

proper is more adventurous than our own or not their 
architectural policy is just as conservative. Churches, 
schools, houses, factories, from Amsterdam to Vienna, 
are to-day everywhere being built with the new logic 
which new materials and new methods of construction 
dictate. The resulting architecture no doubt appears 
to us aS a. more complete break with the past than 
ever before occurred even in the epoch of the re- 
naissance. To future generations, to be sure, it may not 
seem so radical a change. A longer view will show 
that the only consistent tradition in architecture is the 
tradition of experimenting, and to-day we are cer- 

tainly following it. More than half the excitement of a 

tour on the Continent at the moment, even for the average 

man, is to note to what strange shapes this purely logical 
building is leading mankind. Ornament, as it has been 
understood for two thousand years, has practically 

disappeared. Truth stands stark naked whenever a 

hoarding is removed, and she is grim and fierce to a 

degree undreamt of even by our engineers. Only in 

Sweden is she allowed to decorate her person, and that 

but to the extent of a necklace or a bangle. 

All new buildings to-day, however, even banks, 
contain a steel skeleton. The banks alone try to clothe 
that skeleton in the rounded flesh of column and entabla- 
ture. In all other new buildings the angular form, the 
steel frame, dictates to the mass, and the long horizontal 
openings the steel girders can span are the characteristic 
features. When everything else is of this grim uncom- 
promising frankness, will the banks still be able, as at 
present, to maintain their fancy dress, classical, medizval, 
renaissance, whatever it may be? Some day one of 
them will suddenly shed its trappings. When that 
happens, it will be exciting to note to which country it 
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belongs. Till then, however, we must go on criticizing 
bank buildings on the supposition that, like the paintings 
at the Royal Academy, they alone are untouched by the 
spirit of the age. 

With this in mind, let us consider first the Austrian 
National Bank at Vienna, for this, of all those we have to 
look at, is nearest to the modern point of view. It will 
seem from the illustration that the building, though big, 
is very simple in shape—a large rectangular oblong mass. 
There are no towers or turrets, no gables or oriel windows 
breaking the mass and appealing to our sentiments. 
There is, however, a great cornice tying the building to- 
gether at the top, and the subdivisions of the walls imply 
| : 





THE AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK, VIENNA 


a great order of columns or pilasters. These are sup- 
pressed, and are only there by implication. The building, 
nevertheless, has the benefit of the unity such a range of 
columns implies. One can see that the ground storey is ° 
proportioned as a base to these absent columns, the next 
three are proportioned to the height of them, the next as 
a frieze to them, the top as an attic. ~ The result is a 
certain elegance which would be difficult for a purely 
modern building to achieve. I do not like to say this 
building looks like an eighteenth-century gentleman come 
down in the world, for it is obviously astrong, new, clearly- 
cut structure, but it certainly looks like a man who for 
ultimate economy and efficiency has had his black town 
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clothes made of homespun cloth—not a cheap proceeding. 
This building, therefore, is a compromise, for all its 
straightforward appearance and simple shape. It is 
modern and direct in its simplicity and in the absence of 
ornament, but it still clings to the old classical fashions in 
the cut, if not in the detail of its stone garment. Never- 
theless, I think in England we should welcome so straight- 
forward and upstanding a bank building. London, 
however, having no fortifications to pull down can 


Architect] [Luca Beltrame 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA, BRANCH OFFICE IN MILAN 


provide no such rectangular sites, unless the miracle 
happens to the south bank of the river through the 
Charing Cross Bridge scheme, which we all pray for but 
hardly hope to see. 

The Milan branch of the Banca Commerciale Italiana 
offers an interesting comparison to the above. This great 
building, although in the centre of the town, is built on a 
similar rectangular site and appears in mass to be about 
the same size as the Viennese bank. Here, however, is the 
classical scheme of base, column and entablature, not 
merely implied but in full flower. The result is, of course, 
a much more palatial looking building, but it must be 
admitted a much less business-like looking one. Instead 
of seven stories of moderate height this building appears 
to have only three, though one must imagine another 
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tucked away in the roof behind the great cornice and 
frieze and the mass of plain wall above and below them. 
This latter storey, if it exists, can only be top-lit or look 
inwards. Something considerable, therefore, on the 
modern standard of logic and efficiency has been sacrificed 
to sentiment, or, as it is a bank, shall we say to display ? 
Measuring this Italian building, however, on the palace 
standard, which it has boldly adopted for its main block, 
and a little less boldly for its addition on the right-hand 


Architect} [Luca Beltrame 


ONE OF THE TWO LARGER HALLS IN THE MILAN BRANCH 
‘OFFICE OF THE BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


side, one cannot say that it fails. It looks every inch a 
palace, while the Austrian one looks only every other. 
That, however, looks as well a place of lifts and calculating 
machines, if a little timidly. This Italian building as a 
palace, and a Victorian one at that, is much simpler and 
better than most of our own Victorian Lombard Street 
ones. It is well detailed with no grammatical mistakes 
on the lines chosen. It is not a romantic palace. The 
flunkeys in the entrance hall would wear sedate enough 
clothes, but they would be there. In the Austrian 
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building there would only be one harassed porter and a 
number of lift boys. It is largely a matter of policy. The 
interior of the Milan building is the evidence for the 
flunkeys. I think on second thoughts they would wear 
plush breeches. 

The Netherlands Bank at Amsterdam, facing a canal, is 
curiously enough a similar rectangular building on an 
oblong site of about the same size as the two previous 
ones. Like the last one, too, the bank apparently has 
had a modern addition in the form of a wing. The main 
block this time is again a palace scheme of classical 


THE NETHERLANDS BANK, AMSTERDAM 


architecture but of a more severe Greek type. It has the 
same general composition of a central pedimented block 
and two slightly projecting wings, but pilasters are used 
instead of columns and the general air of the building is 
less forthcoming and welcoming. The result, however, is 
very dignified, and the building faces the water at its base 
squarely and seriously. The additional wing is a rather 
commonplace structure, which, owing to the different 
levels of its windows and the additional storey it contains 
within the same general roof line does not harmonize 
with the main building. Apparently this addition to the 
Dutch bank falls between two stools. It looks as if it 
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were an attempt to add a utilitarian modern building to 
a classical one and then to blend the two together by 
keeping one or two of the main features such as the 
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Architect} [M. Marjoux 
CREDIT LYONNAIS, BRANCH OFFICE IN ROUEN 
cornice while altering the general proportions. I fancy 


it would have been wiser either to have designed an 
entirely contrasting new wing, which was always the 
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methods in the ages of architectural faith—witness our 
own cathedrals—-or to have kept to the classical propor- 


SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, BRANCH IN SEVILLE 
tions of the main block and to have simplified the details 


as has been done in the Italian building. 
Our French example is an entirely different thing. It 
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is avery clever restoration of a fifteenth-century medieval 
wooden building in Rouen by the Crédit Lyonnais. If 
this sort of thing-is ever to-be justified, it is in the case of 





SARACENIC WINDOW IN THE SEVILLE BRANCH OF THE 
ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK . 


a building in the heart of Rouen and near the Grande 
Horloge. Some of our English banks have undertaken 
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similar restorations, but rarely with such success. I think 
the chief reason for this is that this French bank has been 
content to keep the ground storey, where the banking 
chamber is, sufficiently low so that the upper overhanging 
ones can maintain their proper emphasis. There has 
been, too, no attempt apparently to true up the old 
timbers or to polish and refurnish the front as a whole. 
The result is that the building retains its genuine character 
and interest. 

Lastly we come to the Anglo-South American Bank 
at Seville. It is said that this building is a typical 
Andalucian structure of the renaissance. If so, I wish 
I could say the banking owners of it had treated it as 
sympathetically as the Crédit Lyonnais has its old Rouen 
building. No structure of any delicacy or charm could 
survive having the words ‘“‘Anglo-South American Bank 
Ltd.”’ placed right across its front in block letters four feet 
high. The interior, which seems to have at least one 
delicately carved Saracenic window and, as far as one can 
judge from the photographs, fine tiles and good wrought- 
iron work, has too many bank fittings and radiators of a 
kind which ill-accord with its character and scale. If 
this building is really the genuinely old building that it 
appears to ke, it is high time the bank added its own 
name in some less aggressive way and removed from the 
staircase hall the present overflow of counters and fitments 
and concentrated them in some of the plainer apartments 
where they would do less harm. It is clear from the 
photographs that these latter exist. 





Company Meeting 
MONTE VIDEO WATERWORKS COMPANY 


PROGRESS OF THE EXTENSIONS 


HE fifty-first ordinary general meeting 

i of the Monte Video Waterworks Com- 

pany, Limited, was held on Tuesday, 
April 15, at 52, Moorgate, London, E.C. 

Mr. James Anderson (the chairman) said :— 
The past year has been one of great moment 
in the history of the company. At every 
annual meeting for many years past it has 
been my duty to explain to the stock-holders 
the serious position that had arisen through 
delay on the part of the authorities in allowing 
the company to proceed with extensions of 
the works very urgently required, in order 
to safeguard the city against a serious 
shortage of water. 

The long-requested permission to augment 
the supply was at length granted in November, 
1928, and the company immediately set to 
work to carry out extensions on a scale 
which, when completed, would more than 
double the capacity of the existing plant and 
furnish all the water likely to be wanted 
for many years to come. 

BIG ORDERS FOR BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 

The requirements for materials and ma- 
chinery from this side have been very heavy. 
For the new pumping main between the 
intake on the River Santa Lucia and the 
city some 29 miles of steel main of 36 in. 
diameter were required, and for extension of 
arterial mains in the city about 18,000 tons of 


cast-iron pipes. The orders for both steel 
and cast-iron pipes were all placed with 
British makers on very satisfactory terms. 
The contract prices of the pipes reached the 
large sum of £380,000, and it is needless to 
say that such large orders were very acceptable 
to the British steel and iron trades at a time 
when these industries were depressed. 
THE ACCOUNTS 

Turning now to the accounts for the past 
year, I would point out that the gross receipts 
for the year amounted to £381,799, a decrease 
of £11,863, and the working expenses to 
£197,373, a decrease of £5,180. The net 
receipts consequently amounted to £184,426, 
a decrease of £6,682. This decrease in net 
revenue is entirely due to the reduction in 
tariff granted a year ago, and would have 
been substantially greater but for an increase 
in the consumption of water. The consump- 
tion increased by 8-6 per cent., notwithstand- 
ing the fact that no additional services had 
been taken on during the year. 

After providing for all charges and for the 
usual dividends on the Ordinary Stock, the 
available balance of net revenue enables us 
to place {40,000 to the reserve, against 
£50,000 last year, and carry forward £120,067, 
against £116,278 brought in from last year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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